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THE VISION OF A GODLESS WORLD. 
(From the German of John Paul Richter.) 


{A consipgERaBce portion of the following extraordinary 
com) is inserted by Madame de Stael in her work on 
y, (part ii., chap. xxviii.) But it is greatly defaced 
there, th part by the ragged and disjointed condition in which 
it ig brought forward, and partly by that haze of indistinctness 

French translators seem to be led by their language to 
throw over every thing lying beyond the narrow scope of 
ee eee not to mention sundry inaccuracies 
to the English version has saperadded the somewhat 
ludicrous substitution of splendid basilics for fiery basilisks, 
thus converting a serpent into a church, a place such reptiles 
are not inthe habit of frequenting, unless we can bestow that 
Warhe on the of Pandemonium. Still, even under that 
form, it. has been read by many who have been strongly im- 
pressed with the power and intensity of the conception; and 
perhaps these, and others too, it may be, will not be displeased 
to see it in a dress more resembling the one it received from 
its father. A variety of like compositions are scattered through 
the sixty volumes of John Paul’s works ; and the reader may 
find one done into excellent English by his great admirer 
amongst us,—-an admirer, too, who is almost his rival in por- 
traying the fantastic progeny of sleep, in the ninth volume of 
* The London Magazine,’ p. 242.) 


Ir my heart should ever become so hapless and 
so withered, that every feeling in it which asserts 
the being of God should be destroyed, I would 
appal myself by reading over the following com- 
position of mine ; and it would cure me and ‘give 
me back the feelings I had lost. 

The aim of this poem is the excuse for its 
boldness.. Men deny God’s being with just as 
little feeling as most acknowledge it with. ven 
ia our best systems of philosophy, we go on amass- 
ing-mere words, counters, and , a8 misers 
éollect cabinets of coins; and it is late before we 
convert the words into feelings, the coin into en- 
io A person may believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul through. twenty whole years ; 
and in the twenty-first, on some great moment, 
be for the first time astounded at the riches con- 
tained in this belief, at the warmth of this fountain 
of naptha. 

Just so was I terrified by the poisonous vapour 
that steams forth to choke the heart of him who 
for the first time sets foot in the ante-church of 
atheism. It would give me less pain to deny 
immortality, than to deny God: the former act 
only robs me of a world that is enveloped in 
clouds; the latter snatches from me the present 
world ; that is, its sun: the whole spiritual uni- 
verse is blown up and shattered by the hand of 
atheism into numberless quicksilver atoms of 
beings, that glimmer, and course, and rvam, 
and rush together and asunder, without unity 
or permanence. No one is so utterly for- 
lorn in the universe as the denier of God: he 
moans with an Orphan heart that has lost its 
Almighty Father, beside the vast corpse of nature, 
which no living spirit animates or holds together, 
but which grows in the grave; and his mourning 
ceases not until he crumbles away from that 
eorpse. The whole world: lies before him, like 
the great —— stone Sphynx, half-byried in 
the sand; and the universe is the cold’iron mask 
of a formless eternity. 

Itis my further view, by this poem to alarm 
eertain reading or deep-read doctors; for, of a 
truth, these people now-a-days, since they have 
been taken, like —, condemned to hard 
labour, by our new p phy for the task-work 
of its drainage and mining, will canvass the ex- 
istence of God as coldbloodedly, and as cold- 
heartedly, as if the-question were about the ex- 
istence of the unicorn or the kraken. 


Por the sake of others who have not ‘advanced 





so far.as these learned doctors, 1 will yet remark 
that the belief in atheism and the belief in immor- 
tality may co-exist without any contradiction ; for 
the self-same necessity which in this life has cast 
the light dew-drop of my being into a fower-cup 
beneath. the sun, may ‘re-produce it in a second ; 
nay, it would be easier tu give ne a second body 
than the first. 

On being told in our childhood, that at mid- 
night, when our sleep comes nigh to our soul and 
darkens our very dreams, the dead raise themselves 
out of theirs, and walk into the house of God, and 
there mimic the worship offered to him by the 
living, we are wont to shudder at death for the 
sake of the dead: and in our lonely walks at 
night we turn away our eyes from the long win- 
dows of the stiJl church, and fear to examine the 
gleams upon them, whether they fall from the 
moon. 

Childhood, with her joys, and still more with 
her fears, resumes her wings, and sparkles anew 
in our dreams, and plays like a glow-worm in the 
little night of the soul. Do not extinguish these 
flitting sparks. Leave us even our dismal and 
painful dreams; they are half-shadows that set 
off the realities of life. And what have they to 
give us in the room of these dreams, which carry 
us up out of the roar beneath the cataract to the 
quiet hill of childhood, where the stream of life 
was still flowing onward in silence along its little 
grass-plot, bearing the face of heaven in its heart, 
on its way toward the precipice. 


I was lying once, on a summer evening, in the }} 


sun, upon a hill, and fell asleep. Then I dreamt 
I awoke in achurch-yard.. The rolling wheels 
of the clock in the tower that was striking eleven, 
had awakened me. I searched through the dark 
empty sky for the sun; for I imagined that an 
eclipse had drawn the veil of the moon over it. 
All the graves were open, and the iron doors of 
the charnel-house were swung to and fro by in- 
visible hands: along the walls shadows were 
flitting, which no one cast; and other shadows 
were walking upright through the naked air. 
In the open coffins nothing continued to yor 
save the children. In the sky there was —_ t 
but a grey sultry cloud hanging in massy folds, 
and a huge shadow kept on drawing it in like a 
net, nearer and closer and hotter. Above me, I 
heard the distant falls of avalanches; below me, the 
first tread of an illimitable earthquake. The church 
heaved up and down, shaken by two ceaseless 
discords, which were warring against each other 
within, and vainly striving to blend into a concord. 
At times a grey gleam leapt up on the windows, 
and at its touch the lead and iron melted and ran 
down. The net of cloud, and the reeling of the 
earth, drove me toward the porch, before which 
two fiery basilisks were hatching their venomous 
broods. I passed along amid unknown shadows 
that bore the marks of every century since the 
beginning of things. All the shadows were 
standing around the altar; and in each there was 
4 quivering and throbbing of the breast instead 
of the heart. One dead man alone, who had been 
newly buried in the church, was still lying on his 
couch, without any quivering of his breast; and 
his face was Sthiling beneath the light of a happy 
But, when one of the living entered, he 
awoke and smiled no more: toilsomely hedrew 

up his ey | eyelid, but no eye was within ; ati 
reast, instead of a heart, contained a 

is has clasped th 


his beati 
Sound. ie lifted up hi , and em 


for Pager but the arms lengthened and lowered 
themselves from his body, and the clasped hands 
, cmeped off. Overhead, in the vault of the church, 
stood the dial-plate of Eternity, on which no num- 
ber was to be read, nor any characters except its 
own name; only there was a black hand poioting 
thereat, on which the dead said they saw Time. 

At this moment, a tall majestic form with a 
countenance of imperishable anguish sank down 
from on high upon the altar; and all the dead 
cried : ‘ Christ! is there no God?’ 

He answered :—‘ There is none!’ 

The shadow of every dead man trembled all 
over, not his breast merely; and, one after an- 
other, their trembling dispersed them. 

Christ spake on :—‘I have gone through the 
midst of the woflds, I mounted into the suns, and 
flew with the milky way across the wilderness, of 
heaven; but there is no God. I plunged down, 
as far as Being flings its shadow, and pried 
into the abyss, and cried :—Father, where art thou ? 
/but I heard only the everlasting tempest, which 
‘no one sways; and the glittering rainbow of 
beings was hanging, without a sun that had 
formed it, over the abyss, and trickling down 
‘into it. And, when I looked up towards the limit- 
‘less world for the eye of God, the world stared at 
‘me with an empty bottomless eyesocket ; and 
Eternity was lying upon chaos, and gnawing it 
)to pieces, and chewing the cud of what it had de- 
‘voured.—Scream on, ye discords! scatter these 
/shades with your screaming : for He is not !’ 


The shades grew pale and dissolved, as white 
}vapour that the frost has given birth.to is melted 
{by a breath of warmth; and the whole church be- 
came empty. Then—Oh it was terrible to the 
theart!—the dead children, who had awaked in 
;the church-yard, ran into the church, and threw 
‘themselves before the lofty form upon the altar, 
,and said :—‘ Jesus ! have we no father?? And he 
answered with tears streaming down :—‘ We are 
all orphans, I and you; we are without a father,’ 

Here the screeching of the discords became 
more violent ; the walls of the church tottered and 
burst asunder ; and the church and the children 
‘sank down; and the whole earth and the sun 
sank after; and the whole of the immeasurable 
universe sank before us; and Christ remained 
, standing upon the highest pinnacle of nature, and 
gazed into the globe of the universe, pierced 
through by a thousand suns, as it were into a 
cavern, burrowed into the heart of eternal night, 
wherein the suns were running like miners’ lights 
and the galaxies like veins of silver. 

And, when Christ saw the crushing throng of 
worlds, the torch-dance of the heavenly ignes fa- 
tui, and the coral banks of beating hearts, and 
when he saw how one globe after another poured 
out its glimmering souls upon the dead sea, as a 
water-balloon strews its floating lights upon the 
waves ;—then with a grandeur that betokened the 
highest of finite beings, he lifted up his eye toward 
the nothingness and toward the infinite void above 
him, and said :—‘* Moveless.and voiceless nothing! 
cold eternal necessity! frantic chance !;can ye, 
or any of you, tell_me? when do you, dash 
to pieces the building and me? t. thou 
know it, O chance! even thou, when thou 
stridest with thy -burricanes. athwart the snow- 
dust of the stars, and. puffest out one sun 
after another, while the sparkling dew of the 





consteldations is parched up.as thou passest along | 
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How desolate is every one in thé Wast catagomb ‘of } 
the universe ! e is nope 
self.—O,, .Father.!, Father! ,where,ja thy,.wor 
sustaining breast, that 1 may rest-omit |; Alas, if, 
every. being is its.own  father»and createry: why 
may it not also’ become its own destroying angel? : 

Ts‘that a man still ‘hésidé“mé'?’ Poor wretch !' 
your little life is one of nature’s sighs, or the mere 
echo of it; a mirror flings its rays on the clouds of 
dust from the ashes.of the ind aapeee earth, and, 
forthwith, ye spring up, ye beclouded, fleeting 
images. . Look down. into the abyss, over whieh 
clouds of-ashes:are floating s: mists, full:of worlds, 
are rising out of the dead sea; the ‘future “is that 
rising mist, and that which is falling ‘is ‘the ‘pre- 
sent.’ Dost thou know thy own earth?» 

Here Christ looked down, and his éye filled 
with tears, and he said; ‘ Alas, I was once upon it ; 
then I was still bappy 3 then I had still an Al- 
mighty Father, and still looked with gladness 
from the mountains te-the unfathomable heavens; 
and, when my breast was pierced through, I pressed 
it to his soothing image, and said, even in the 
bitterness of death—Father, draw forth thy son 
from his bleeding tabernacle, and raise him to thy 
heart. Ah! ye over-happy inhabitants of the 
earth, ye still believe in Him. Perchance, at this 
moment, your sun is, setting, and ye are falling on 
your knees in, the midst of blossoms and radiance 
aud dew, andrediftimg: up, yout blessed hands, 
and, while shedding ca thousand. tears of joy, are 
crying to the opemheavens;: Me, too, even me, 
dost'thou know, thew Almighty One, and all my 
wounds, anil after thy deuth ‘thou wilt receive me 
and closé ther all!” “Miseralile ‘creatures, after 
death they will néver Bé'closed,. ‘The woe-begone 
mortal whe fe bn beeing, back in the earth, 
to sleep til] the:¢o. (@ fairer morning, full 
of truth, full.o€ goy Ane ang joy, will awake amid 
the storms of Tahagh an the Geri of midnight; 
and no morning Comes, and no healing band, and 
no Almighty Father, yor mortal beside me, if 
thon still livest, pray to Him now, else thou hast 
lost him forever”... pea 

And, as I fell dawn and beheld the shining 
world,, I), saw..the, aplifted..scales, of. the giant- 
snake, Eternity, thatiihad: spread itself’ around 
the universe; andthe ’scales.‘drepped down, 
and jt. .wreathed. ‘itself, twiee: ‘round the uni- 
verse; then. ittwined in a thousand folds around 
Nature, and squeezed world against world; and, 
with a crushing, foree, compressed the temple of 
infinity into a village. church; and every thing 
grew dense, and murky, and idismal, and the 
clapper of a bell. stretched out its measureless 
length, about to:strike the-last hour of time, and 
to split the fabric of she world to atoms——when 
I awoke. 

My soul wept: with joy that it was again able 
to: worship God /and my joy, and my tears, and 
my faith in him} were amy prayer. And, as I stood 
up, the sun was»*glowing low down behind the 
fuil purple ears of corn;'and was quietly throwing 
the reflection of its evening glory to the little 
moon that was rising without a dawn in the east ; 
and between heaven and earth a joyous short- 
lived world was spreading out its tiny wings, and, 
living, as I was,’ inthe presence of an Almighty 
Father; and from the whole of nature around me 
came sounds of peace, like the voices of evening 
bells from afar.» I. C. H. 





CONTRE-PROJET TO THE HUMPHREYSIAN CODE. 





A Contre-Projet,to the Humphreysian Code; and to the 
Projects, of Redaction by. Messrs. Hammond, Uniache, 
and Twiss. By John James Park, Barrister-at-iaw. 
8vo., pp- 260, J. and W. T. Clarke. London, 1828. 
In our former notice.of Mr, .Park’s volume, we; 

took occasion to class. him,with that. division of 

jurists on whom we bestowed the epithet of histo- 
rical. From this, however, our readers must not 
conclude that the object of his book is to,defend 
the general principles of any school. All who 


beside me SAVE. Dlr mys 





maintain that the goodness of a system of laws, 


instead of being tried by maxims of pure reason, 
ard Helbencined by the circumstances which 
are peculiar to each particular country, may, for 
ener] purposes, be called historical jurists, But 
fh this luss there is again a subdivision. 
ever arxious: the Codifiers may be to priate 
to themselves all theoretical honours, Mes to leave 
their Le nares the distinction of being tolerable 
practical men, and however willing some of their 
opponents in this country may have shown them- 
selves to acquiesce in this injurious allotment, of 
parts,—it is known to every German, and nearly 
every Frenchman, that there is.a body of his- 
torical jurists who occupy themselves solely with 
the theory of systems of law, and who have shown 
at least as much profound and_ philosophical 
iequaintance with principles as any of the more 
boasting disciples of the other creed. This 
valuable body of thinkers and writers are not, in 
general, professional lawyers. They are, for the 
most part, University professors—men who have 
been trained in scientific habits of thoughts—who 
have abundant leisure, and (what is not always 
the accompaniment of leisure) abundant dili - 
gence ; and, best qualification of all, who are not 
distracted from hard closet study by the feverish 
wish to make immediate practical trial of any dis- 
covery they may chance to light upon in the 
course of it. The other class, whose business is 
not to form a general science of jurisprudence, 
but to discover the principles which are at work 
in some particular system of laws, and thence 
to form a judgment which of them must be re- 
tained, abandoned, or amended—must be the 
working lawyers of that country—men who, in 
addition to profound knowledge, have a great 
experience of the practical operationsof the system. 
It is one argument in favour of the historical 
jurists, that all their general speculations have 
derived strength and illustration from these local 
experiments ; for, when the additions to scientific 
discovery go on, pari passu, with the additions to 
empirical discovery, there is one striking evidence 
that the science itself is not empirical, an evi- 
dence analagous to that which has been dwelt on 
so powerfully in Adam Smith’s ‘ History of As- 
tronomy.’ 


To this last class Mr. Park belongs; and his 
work is the most successful attempt that we know 
of to give a complete rationale of English law, 
and thereby to point out the principles upon 
which all alterations in it must be conducted. 
The following passage is an excellent opening to 
the subject : 


‘But it may be asked, if the combination of facts, 
and of the transactions of mankind, are, as they must 
be, infinite, how can there be a redundancy of rules for 
an infinite matter? The right understanding of this 
question is extremely important, as otherwise the sup- 
position would appear to clash with observations that 
may be advanced in the sequcl of this inquiry, in speak - 
ing of codes of law. In the existing law of this coun- 
try, that which | designate as redundancy, arises, in 
every case, ‘rom a body of rules and doctrines having, 
in former. times, been concocted, in reference to some 
subject matter which, though then veritably existent 
and important, has uow ceased to have any existence 
or importance, otherwise than in fiction of aw. The 
spectre of the thing alone remains ; while all the doc- 
trines which were applied to it in its actual vitality 
continue to encumber the science. This is the redun- 
dancy of which | here speak. By an unnecessary rule, 
I here mean a rule which is withont an object really 
in esse in the existent actions or relations of»mankind ; 


an abstract without a concrete; a case in which the« 


rule itself alone calls into existence the Ens Legicum 
which it is to dispose of, and. which, but for that rule,, 


would, not exist. evea. im idea, ., Of such rales, it is.ob-., 


vious that.a redundancy may well exist. concurrently 


with an infigitude in the existent. and veritable trang- 
actions and relations of civil society, and in the com-; 
binations of the machinery by which itis now conducted, ; 


advaticed, a sufficient” 


* From what bas been al 
foundation is laid for the observation, that a faulty’ 


state of the law may arise front two very distinet 


causes. 
*1. Vices, or inconveniences, in the rules themselves, 


How. . 


once, upmense heaps ! 
nammreuiating. Spn the. last. fifty years. about. 
9 er 





* This cause} upon the supposition of its existence, 


requires no explanatory remarks. 
*2. Redundancy ‘of rules beyond the necessity which 
exists, although the rules themselves be’inidiferent, or 


equally capable‘of promoting or defeating’ justice, as 
the chances: may taht Pp. tt, 1S. oe . 

The test-of any part ofa system being a re- 
dundancy is its being unnecessary to the ‘consis- 
tency of the other parts of asystem, orto fulfilling 
the idea of the system. To apply thistest in the 
case before ‘us,:we miust reduce the system: of 
English law to a science. . But can this be done? 
Is it possible, that, im that) which hus been so 
often called a medley of contradictions and bar- 
barisms, there can be any prineiple of combina- 
tion, any internal law? Hear‘ Mr. Park’s answer : 

* But the common law of England, as it now stands 
before us in a connected stream of decision to the pre- 
sent time, may be stated to be a system. for substituting 
argumentative coro or inference for arbitrary and 
pre-constituted rule. In other syords, it, is.an ivfinite 
series of conclusions drawn from some judicial pre- 
mises already given. It has in so far the semblance of 
a mathematical science ; though without its capability 
of positive demonstration. Every propbsition once 
decided becomes a datum frotm Which to reason to the 
conclusion upon a new combination ; and ‘itis: com- 
monly for this purpose that decisions; or precedents as 
they are called, are quoted by lawyersiin legal disqui- 
sition or argument. « It»is consequently|a system. of 
analogies and dependencies, the. proof of.every vew de- 
cision (for such in, fact is the argumentative judgment 
or conclusion provonnced by the judg¢) being—its co- 
herence and conforu.ity to the principles established by 
former decisions, as its data; and its demonstrable 
grounds of distinction from those other decision§ from 
which it appears to depart: , , 

‘ It is important, in passitig, ‘to ‘inquire in’ what the 
value of such a systeto cotisists 3‘ and it is’ remarkable 
that the same materials will ‘condact us to’ ‘an. equally 
important consideration’; its: :specifie! inconveniences. 
Both these qualities, like the opposed points of, a re- 
volving index, turn upon one, centre, ‘ 

‘ The. transactions, of .mankind, and the\/internal 
combinations of those transactions, being, infinite, it is 
impossible to have any series of pre-conceiyed proposi- 
tions (which must necessarily be a finite series) co-ex- 
tensive with the questions of right which. arise upon 
the infinite series. 

If, then, there were no means furnished by the law, 
considered as a science, for adjudicating on the new 
combination, but the fiat of the judye, two consequences 
would follow : Ist, that every new comdinatiun what- 
ever, however close in its analogids to existing rules:of 
law, must go to the tribunal of justice to be adjudi- 
cated, with all the delay and cost invelved by that pro- 
cess; and 2ndly, that. the declaration of the, judge, 
when obtained, would be an arbitrary resolution on the 
case, governed by the temperament, views, and notions, 
which the individual judge might happen t6 *enfertain 
of justice, policy, or conveniérite; to ‘say ‘Nothing of 
partiality or prejudice. d ee 

‘The common law of England; on’ the contraty, 
by a theory of its own, concludes evéry héw combina- 
tion to be under the influerice ‘6f ‘sémé one or tibre 
pre-established principles or niles of adjudication, ‘and 
to be capable of being driven or tutte! home fo those 
principles by a dialectic force.” Hence ‘it considers the 
judge as merely declaring the law, hot proftiulgating 
it ;—in point of fact, he is deciding bétween contend- 
ing intellectual gladiators, which of the two ‘has 
proved his thesis ;—that thesis necessarily being, on 
either hand, that the question of right arising upon 
the new combination is governed by such’ of the rules 
of law already ‘declared, or the’ reasons upon which 
pees rules re ane as would favour, by their ana- 
ogies, the right of ‘the who ‘in his ‘turn pto- 
pounds his ‘Wegnmient. ESHai fue. the ae as 
my Lord Coke bichily covery ** and I will show you 
the law.""—Pp, 21—2400 piegar ps 

_ This passage seems. to. us ‘to sneti SR at 
nD 
e. 


of rubbish which haye 


De since he westablishinent of. the 
merian Peofessorship.qt Oxford; there hds been 
avast quantity of cotrfusion ¢onigealing about ithe 
ublie notions Of the couimon law?) Mr: Justice 
<a na sittiation’ 

a very high, and, probably, a very just, noti f 
the Ree of the’ niglishi ai bid GP thie Eavlish 
constitution. But, in expressing that high opi- 
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nion,,.be,, was, ot, sufficiently attentive to the dif- 
ferent orce of the same phrases when addressed 
to.wifarenaic,.and,to.an academical audience. If 
eminem had. stated, from the bench, that 
com mon daw: is: the! perfection of humana reason, 
no mischief could acerue from the vbservation, be- 
cause alk: te. whem the observation .was addressed, 
whether barristers; solicitors, en suiters, would in- 


stamtly weferit:to:the standard of excellence in a. 


8 flaw: most! it to their minds, which, 
sTandersboveudd boitd adaptation to the wants and 
citcumbtadces of those'for whoin it was provided. 
But, when «those same) phrases were used .before 
persons who bad another standard of the perfec- 
tion of human reéqsoa in their minds,—namely, in 
the caseiuf afew of the listeners to these lectures 
a atrictly, scientific standard, and in the case of 
the greater part of the readers a vague common- 
sense standard,—an exceedingly false and dan- 
gerous opinion was likely tobe taken up. The un- 
i ng ‘credulods part of mankind would believe 
the lécturer’s words, ‘and ‘believe them in a sense 
in which | ey werd’ pi false : another part, dis- 
caFeNIng eir superiici@l inaccuracy, wou d laugh 
the, professor, cr. sciples,. and the subject of 
their panegyric, to.scorm,.Aad, this in fact has 
been the ease. » Imunediately upon the publication 
of the “ Commentaries,’ the common law began to 
be spoken of as’ the perfect system of law,— 
and@' also, ‘as’ ‘the atest’ collection of barba- 
rotig ‘nonsense e¢vér ‘accumulated by the per- 
versity of human wit.* The English constitu- 
tion fared in the same way. From the first years 
of, George. IIL’s reign, up to the commencement 
of the French Revolution, noone spoke.of it ex- 
cept as. the. model.of,,a system after which all the 
constitutions. in Europe: ought.to. be fashioned ; 
and, since. then,ijt has been denounced as the most 
absurd: combination ever formed out of heteroge- 
nedus ahd warring’materials. And what is, then, 
the third opinion we would set wp against both of 
these ? ‘Why, 3: shat’ the ‘common law is not 
the tions6f’huttian rédson, and that it ought 
not to be ; that ‘the British constitution cannot be 
a universal model, ahd that it would be a bad con- 
stitution if it were. ‘Neither one nor the other can 
be trted by the,pure reason, because they do not 
fall within, its province; but both, nevertheless, 
may havea. sound principle at work in them, and of 
both, therefore,a scientific account may be ean. 
Its. for ishing this:scientific account of Eng- 
lish daw, that we'feel ourselves so much indebted 
to'Mir:-Park. 'The next’ passage is also valuable, 
as Correcting the'Valgar notions about the evil of 
adhefing to precedent: 

at ohere—rfrom, this, very necessity of consultin 
nbad cheer rian. the {rst Re canealine 

i 
mi 





between the law and the sense of mankind. ye indge 
himself.,te}l _ that. the decision he feels bound to 
ake, viel te pipe che of that he could have 
wished to pronounce with a view to the deserts of the 
parties, or, thei, real rights, The public, not in the 
segret, would say to 3 
justice, of, the case. No, says the judge, | am bound by 
the, precedents. Bound by the precedents ? the public 
would fejoin,; say, rather, you are spell-bound ; that, 
sitting here for the ayowed purpose of administering 
justice between litigating parties, and with a case of 
clear right and wrong before you, you deliberately and 
solemnly disappoint the expectations of those around 
you, or to whom the facts of the case may be otherwise 
known, and, in the face of common sense and justice 
make shipwreck of both ypon some ideal shoal of lega 
fiction. und by, precedent? And what is prece- 
dent 2... What, ig its, bindi eka _ Whence, does it, 
derive its omnipotence? If there are previous deci... 
sions, if there be a previous rule established, t 
écisions, that rule, must be either os or not 
applicable: What'is'the guile for “determinitig their 
5 Bot the justice or injustice they’ will* 
produée id combiuation°with the case under cousidera+: 
tion?! 71! they! produce‘ injustice; does ‘nét the: fact/ 
itself demonstrate that the particular case ia without. 
the reason of the role ; or that it was;not contemplated 
when, the rule was laid. down; and, therefore, by jnad-; 


fore, 
* Mr. Bentham’s first work was'a ‘ Commentary on 
the Commentator” a 


e, judge, Bend your rule to the 








it? Is it in precedettt to shoulder out justice 
enough to be''told that men are to be’ denied their’ 
rights, ‘that their sense of right and wrong is to! be’ 


invaded,’ that their’ | weer are to be awakened; theif | preceded 
eir 


indignation roused, affection for the jurisprudeniec') 
of the: alienated, only becmise' in some case 
between A. and B., whom we neyer: before. heard, of, 
and which took place ont of living, memory, lord .C.,; 
or Lord,D. happened to say such. or such a thing’? Is, 
this the way in which excellence is attained in any 
other science? Is this making the use of Our fore: 
fathers which in every other branch of human know. ° 
ledge we até'told’ is thie best use—that of standing on 
th : shoulders, and’ trying how much further we can 
see i ia ; 

* F know’ all that as well as you, the judge might ' 
respond. But I kaow something, also, that you do nol 
know,—that, ‘unless I resolutely preserved the system of 
the law, and the uniformity of decision, against all 
compulsion of my feelings, all desire to do justice, all 
influence of compassion, in particular cases like this, | 
should bring you, the public, into a state of confusion 
and uncertainty, which in twelve months would fairly 
bring the wheels of the whole social machine to a stop. 
This result } dare not bring about, and this is what / 
mean when [ say, | am bound by the precedents.’— 
Pp. 33—35. 

A collateral proof that there must be a scien- 
tific adjustment of parts in the system of English 
law, is furnished, Mr. Park remarks, by the exist- 
ence of such a being as a professional lawyer. 
That there ever has been a human being capable 
of retaining one hundreth, or one thousandth 
part of all the points of which English law is 
made up, is a supposition quite monstrous to any 
one who examines a single volume of reports. 
What possible dependence can there be placed 
upon the opinion of any one of the body, even if 
their duties were far more minutely subdivided 
than they are? And yet dependence may be placed 
upon the opinion of a vast number of lawyers, 
upon an innumerable number of points con- 
nected with the most dissimilar subjects. How 
can this happen, he asks, except from the fact of 
that inhering in the mind as a science, a small 
fragment of which, if considered as a collection 
of facts, would be immeasurably too much for 
the memory of a Crichton. Hence he deduces an 
important argument against those reformers by 
way of redaction, who imagine that a classification 
of the points of law under heads and titles, would 
make all previously existing books useless. It 
would be nearly as hard labour to learn by heart 
fifty heads of that interminable index as to study 
the whole mass of English law; and yet, that 
learning would be exceedingly useless. 

Mr. Park tracks Mr. Hammond, Mr. Twiss, 
and the other redactionists, very skilfully through 
the various windings of their scheme. We have 
not room to accompany him, but we recommend 
this part of the work especially to our readers, 


The following summary of the arguments re- 
specting Codification is too valuable to be omitted 
notwithstanding its length. 

‘The advantages of Codification are striking and 
obvious. By converting the tables of the law into 
tabule rase, it for a time throws back jurisprudence 
into pure science ; it makes a clear field for the admis 
sion of elements, so far as the materials of jurispru- 
dence are capable of affording them ; it disencumbhers 
the existing science of the whole mass of matter which 
has. accumulated in a period of the world compara- 
tively barbarous, or under conditions of society which 
have no longer a real existence ;.it lays open to the 
uninterrupted influence of the human intelleet,. the 
whole material of daw. 

“fts-effects ‘updn legal litérattre, and the prosecution 
of the stience of legislation and juriépradence; ute ¢on- 
sequently novel and striking. Law assuties much of 
thie character of’ One 6f*the pure'sciences ; ‘atid a new 


racé "of jurists: and politic-metaphysical writers ‘start’ | 


int6 existence. “The ' general activity, disenssion, and 
interest, which pervade the departments of the jhy- 
sieal seiences; extend themselves in tenfold. degree to 
the’ department.of iurisprudence, from the greater: 
amount.of interest which that science, ander: a process 
of re-construction, exercises over the rights and.con- 
ditions of civil life. The dull embers of a technical 


vertence only, was omitted to be made an exception 10  icjenge, rec siring 


p them the unctuous stream of 
t acity, and contention, blaze up 
inté'd fid tite whic the ‘attention of every spec- 
tator) “frou ‘its Contraxt to fhe doll twilight which had 





F 4 To ‘these atcustomed to the activity and 
intensity) which pervade the departments of the phy- 
sical: sciences, and-to which Sapee so much of their 
merpent , Prosecution, such ac in the rt- 
ment or isprudence cannot but role Va Raping 
bya dt acepts le. It has the virtu.- also of open- 
ing’ avéniies to ‘Haman enterprise. The monopo- 
lize of tonvedtional reputation and convéntional im- 
portance are’ cast’ ‘into the shade, as they dlways will 
be in such # passing ‘transition of: the elements of the 
world's structures, by unuceredited genius: and un- 
known talent. ‘New: reputations are achieved, new 
sources to importance,opened, 

‘In the meaa,time, the science of jurisprudence is 
found to have lost in certainty and in tangibleness, 
exactly as it has gained in splendour and interest. For 
fixed and ‘technical’ rules, which, however they had 
originated, had hy their very teclin cality obtained the 
tangibleness and manageability of formule, and which 
therefore could: generally be expressed‘ and had re- 
ference to as suceinct points, has sueceeded an inter- 
minable mass of ‘discursive argument, of elementary 
disquisition, of politico-metaphysical literature, of he- 
terogeneous and contending elements, of mi d; attest- 
ing more the activity aod the diversity of the human 
intellect, than any approximation to reduction of 
jurisprudence to a certain science. Points of law, in- 
stead of finding their solutions in precedent, or ana- 
logy—in one or two arguments derived per processum 
ad similia—are to be ‘hunti-d th controversies 
and disquisitions similar to those of polemics, and often 
equally discursive. The authority of past decisions is 
gone, and those which have come. in their place are 
no longer held) to be imperative precedents, but are 
only referred to as.expressiong/of opinion, which, in a 
science placed upon the, footing ot apber intellectual 
creations, can have little other authority on those who 
are to follow than thé essential ‘value which may ap- 
pear to them 'to ‘belorig to them."-Pp.'120—122. 

We cannot conélude ‘without saying that a 
more careful perusal of this volume has increased 
our admiration of it, hy as as the opinion was 
which we expressed in'a former number, 





TALES OF PASSION. 
i rus! 


Tales of Passion: Lord -Lovel's\ Daughter +The Bohe- 
mian~—Second Loweit;s By thes chuthor’ of “ Gilbert 
Earle,’ ‘3,xols.,:12ma,)Co¥ourn. » London, 1828. 


Tue author of these voluines is anxious to 
convince his readers that; in — of’ the simila- 
rity of title, there isi:no similarity of p se be- 


tween his Tales ‘and Miss Baillie’s ‘celebrated 
‘ Plays of the Passions.’’' If he bad said that there 
is a very great difference of power between the 
two works, we should not have taken much pains 
to disprove the assertion; for, whatever fatilts may 
inhere in the co tionsof thé femule dramatist, 
we think no one will deny that she has shown ex- 
traordinary genius in-embodyingthem, and few, 
we think, will dispute that; even when the notions 
of the author of ‘ Gilbert Earle,’. from not being 
his own, are tolerably good, his ‘exeeution is gene- 
rally very maimed «nd defective: But; if;;as has 
been asserted, Miss B:illie smuned against the laws 
of art when she exhibited courses of action, each 
of which was the result of ,one passion, instead of 
being wrought out by thecinterlaciag’ and cross- 
working of many, we do, notsee that’ the writer 
before us can escape the charge) merely because he 
has chosen te confine himself: to that which is 
called in common parlance, The Passion:' To 
suppose that love, beeause it is the strongest of 
all passions, therefore: existsthermost independent 
of all the rest, seemsto-us the vulgarest o. all 
vulgar conchisions: ' Instead'of livingapart from 
the rest of huaiin ge ital them into 
itself; but ‘so ‘absorbs them)” thyt each shall re- 
tain its proper qualities and its fudividua) aetivity. 
How is it that every woman’ in Shakspeare is’ in 
love,‘ that nearly every one’ of ‘his woméi is a 
meek ‘confiding creature, not distinguished by the 
possession of any intellectual qualities differeut 
from the ‘others; and yet that each has such 

marked ‘individtality, * that “it is ‘absolutely i 
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possible ever to mix or confound them in one’s 
mind? For this reason: because in his poetry, 
love, though-an overmastering, is never a levelling 
passion ; it compels-all powers into its service, to 
make use of them, not to extinguish them’; it is 
rather the abstract and essence of all the feelings 
that existed in the mind previously, than a new 
one thrust forcibly in to expel and eradicate them. 
The ordinary tribe of love-writers, be they drama- 
tists (so called) or, novelists, treat the matter dif. 
ferently, Love is, with them, more-than a tyrant : 
he is a tyrant of the Napoleon sort, bent upon 
changing human nature, and making it into a very 
vulgar sort of composite called alove-nature. And 
herein consists the greatimmorality of such writers, 
under whatever guise or fashion they may present 
themselves, and the immense distinction between 
those old English writers whom, in their insolence, 
they sometimes condemn as much more mischie- 
vous than themselves. If love, the most ardent burn- 
ing love, be described «s an active principle, the 
collected energy of human nature, nothing but 
good can result from the study of it. But, if it be 
represented as a passion not working in, but upon 
man and woman, beating down, and enfeebling, 
and rendering passive all the other powers,—it 
becomes the vilest of all instruments for debas- 
ing that which it is the business of art to elevate— 
it is converted into a worse, a more impious and 
immoral kind of necessity, because it is a ne- 
cessity acting through those senses which are at 
all times too strong for us, and which it should 
be the business of our lives to compel into our 
service, not to exalt into our tyrants. It is well, 
consequently, that.a judicial visitalion descends 
upon those who commit this crime—that their 
descriptions of love are rendered far less powerful, 
far less passionate, by this very attempt to in- 
crease their. vividness,’ and that we turn with 
delight, net from the imnvorality, but from the 
weakness, of sentimental ‘love; to *he genuine, 
glorious, native, womanly love of the Viu.us, the 
Mirandas, and the Juliets. 

All these remarks are illustrated by the tales 
before us; and. we trust, therefore, tht we shall 
be excused from going into great detuils respect- 
ing them. Lest, however, our observations should be 
misunderstood, we ought, in justice to the author, 
to say, that, upon the ordinary principles of the 
world’s morality, there is nothing objectionable in 
his work, and that the observations which he inter- 
sperses are all exceedingly proper and orthodox, 
(besides having the advantage of being very com- 
mon-place,) and that the style, though ordinarily 
much exaggerated, is occasionally powerful. As 
a specimen of the work, we give the following 
scene from the first tale, which, thougy it par- 
takes of the evil qualities we have alluded to, is, 
nevertheless, somewhat redeemed by the parties 
in it successfully resisting the temptation to which 
they are exposed. The heroine is a young 
Catholic lady, in the reign of Henry VIII., who 
has nourished a secret, passion for her confessor, 
a passion which he discovers with great horror, 
when he is one day giving her ghostly counsel. 
The following scene occurs two years after the 
discovery,— Hubert, the confessor, having very 
wisely gone abroad in the interval, lest the love 
of a fair devotee should be too strong for his 
powers of resistance : 

‘A few days after the news of the final dispersion 
of the rebels had reached her, Alice, according to her 
wont, proceeded, at evening, to the Abbey to pray. It 
was rather later than usual, and the sky was misty and 
dark. The stream rushed’ with a hoarser sound to- 
wards the’ ruins, dark masses of which rose before 
the eye with but litt'e relief from any light behind. 
The heart of Alice was héavy in her bosom. The hope 
on which it had so fondly rested was stricken away. 
The heretic had again prevailed ; and al] that she most 
loved and venerated was prostrate beneath his power. 
If ever her spirit had needed prayer to cheer and 
strengthen it in its distress, it did so this night. She 
sought the Asa to implore help to her failing soul— 
to weep, to watch, and to pray. A very different scene 
awaited her. . 





‘ As she approached the shrine of the Virgin, at 
iwhich she was accustomed to pay her vows, she per- 
‘ceived a figure kneeling before it. A sight so unusual 
surprised her; but, thinking it was, perhaps, some 
pious traveller who, in passing, came, .under cover of 
night, to pray at a spot so »—she proceeded on- 
ward. that she might not. disturb him, and, taking a 
circuit Of some extent, did not return to the sbrine till 
a certain time had elapsed.. She now approached it 
from the opposite direction to that in which she» had 
come before—through the ruins, pamely. . She, 
therefore, fronted the person, who still knelt before it. 
She was again about to turn away, when, at the mo- 
ment, the moon which had, hitherto, been totally ob- 
scured by thick clonds, burst, on a sudden, brilliantly 
forth into the clear heaven—and shed its first rays 
upon the stranger’s face, upturned in fervent adora- 
tion—it was Father Hubert’s!—Alice uttered one shrill 
scream, and sank, half-fainting, to the earth. 


* Since the memorable day on which her heart had 
been laid bare before him, the eyes of Alice had never 
rested upon his form; but now, in shadow and in 
gloom, one slight glance sufficed to reveal to her the 
bodily presence of him who had ever been present in 
spirit—she knew him atonce! A little more t'me was 
needed for Hubert to recognize who it was who had 
thus interrupted his devotions. A broken column, 
which had supported her as she sank to the ground, 
intervened between them. He hastened to pass it, and 
to raise the fainting form he saw prostrate before him.— 
When Alice opened her eyes, she found herself in 
Hubert’s arms ; and at the same moment he became 
conscio's of who it was he held there. 


‘ Let those whose happy fate has placed them free from 
temptation here pause; and, when they are about to 
condemn unfortunates who have sunk beneath the 
power of passion, let them remember that there are 
positions such as this; that fate carries on its course 
situations in which every thing which stirs, excites, in- 
flames, maddens the senses and the soul, is conjoined 
—when all that is likely to check, to calm them—to 
show the danger which impends—to recall the reason 
which staggers—is silenced, is far away! Those who 
have been tried in the fire of such an ordeal as this, 
and have come forth pure, will be the first to pity and 
to pardon such as have sunk under its strength. They 
know how migkty the temptation is, how mighty the 
resistance must be ! 

* Let those who have loved figure to themselves the 
feelings of these two at the instant of their mutual 
recognition! Let them recall for a momett the light in 
which each had been viewed by the other—let them run 
over in their minds the sensations which, in the fore- 
going pages, I have endeavoured to trace. They will 

able to appreciate the storm which shook their 
souls. Hubert felt the heart of Alice throb against his 
bosom !—this loveliest of created beings—this, the 
only woman who had ever called forth a soft emotion 
within his heart—now lay in his arms, too weak for 
self-support, yet retaining sufficient consciousness to 
cause her pulses to beat thus tumultuous'y, her breath 
to be drawn in those quick and broken gasps which 
made every nerve in his frame thrill electrically, as he 
felt them upon his cheek !—It was iu vain, oh! it was 
in vain, that she streve now to check that passion 
which had fired and consumed her whole being for 
years !—the «gonizing hours of restraint were passed ; 
this, this at least, was a moment which love claimed as 
its own—and she gave herself up, body and mind, 
sense and spirit, to its enthralling, its overwhelming 
ecstacy ! 

* The frame of the monk shook in the extremity of 
mortal agitation—a mist came o: er his eyes—bis brain 
reeled—the self-control of years staggered betore the 
breath of one passionate moment—he stooped bis b ad 
to her’s—a.:d the first kiss of mortal passion which bad 
ever polluted the lips of Hubert, burned upon their sur- 
face then ! 

* As he raised bis head, with the deep, long-drawn 
sigh which is the reaction of passion in its excess—his 
eyes chaneed to light upon that image of the Virgin, 
before which he had but now kneeled with the calm, 
unclouded devotion which was his wont in the hour of 
prayer. Gracious Heaven! and what. had a space of 
time scarcely capable of being numbered from its yery 
briefness, wrought upon him! Years, years had not 
sufficed,to do the work of that brief moment! The 
calm moon shone upon the holy image; and his soul 
sank abashed, in its guiltiness, from before its strong 
gaze. He shuddered ; and, gently lowering Alice upon 
the column, who was scarcely yet restored from the 
first shock of surprise, followed as it-had been by such 
rapid emotions, he sprang from her side, and sinking 





upon his knees before the shrine, he sought that pro- 
tection from his own rebellious passions which no- 
thing but prayer can give! 

‘ Lady, who deignest to read these pages, I trust that 
thou canst not figure to fthe’feelings which now 
reigned in the ‘heart of Alice. -Noné but those who 
have drunk deep of passion's most thaddening cup, can 
j of the tumult of her soul, when she felt the lips 
of Hubert pressed to hers. And when, a moment after, 
she saw him spring from her as though infection dwelt 
upon ber touch, and kneel in agony of spirit before the 
Virgin’s shrine,—the conflict was almost tov much for 
her frame to bear. It was some moments before she 
was able to rise, or even to speak. 

‘ “ Father, pray for me !”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ pray for 
me—pray for us both!—I dure not, I cannot pray 
myself !”—and she sobbed bitterly. 

* At the sound of her voice, he paused in his suppli- 
cations—“ Alice,” he said, ‘‘ fT am a weak and frail 
sinner, my prayers have no intercession. Oh! pride, 
spirituul pride !” he continued, scarcely addressing her, 
but a!most, as it were, thinking aloud, ‘‘ thou art the 
stumbling-block over which I have fallea—it is thou 
who hast shaken the: self-subdued passions of years ! 
But now is my haughty spirit humbled—I feel how 
weak and vain is human strength when it thinks itself 
the greatest—ora pro nobis,” he exclaimed, again turn- 
ing towards the shrine—{‘ mater dolorosa, beatissima 
virgo, ora pro nobis peceatoribus /’—And the large 
drops of cold sweat started upon his brow, as he bent 
himself to the earth in anguish. 

‘Alice remained by the column, trembling, over- 
awed. The sight of this mighty spirit, which she had 
always revered as something almost superhuman, 
wrestling with the passions of ity, struck her as 
a spectacle not to be contemplated without a sensation 
avproaching to reverence. 1 do not mean that she thus 
analysed her feelings, but that they existed in her at 
the moment, and operated upon her unconsciously.— 
Some time elapsed without either party again speaking. 
The silence was, at last, broken by Hubert : 

** Alice Lovel,” he said, ‘this is no time for even 
such as you, bound by no restri¢tive ties or special du- 
ties, to give way to the vain and giddy passions of hu- 
man affection. To me, at all times they are forbidden, 
like flesh to the Israelites in the desert—I cannot taste 
of them and live. But, at a season like this, when the 
ark of the Lord is broken from its resting-place, and 
his servants need all their strength and freshtess to re- 
store it—when their backslidings are noted and pub- 
lished as a scoff and bye-word wherewith to slander the 
true faith,—then to give way to the baits and instiga- 
tions of the Devil!—I1 shudder at the danger I have 
run: and here too! here in the scene of my former 
ministry— here, whither I came to pour out my spirit 
in prayer to the great Mother of all Purity !—alas! alas! 
I know not myself, thus fallen, thus stained. Alice 
Lovel, I can no longer address thee in the language of 
spiritual admonition—I can no longer call thee * daugh- 
ter,’ and chide thee for thine errors as a father doth 
his child—1I am now no more than a poor sinner, frail, 
weak, and liable to err as thon art—I am not fit to 
guide, who myself cannot walk alone. Years, Alice, 
have passed since we have met. When we last parted, 
I reproved in you that passion to which this night I 
have given way myself—that passion which so nearly 
led us both into deep perdition. My sister, let us re- 
turn thanks to Heaven for having escaped the teaipter’s 
snare—let us implore pardon for the guilt we hare in- 
curred—let us pray for strength to preserve us in the 
time to come !” 

* The tice of emotion had now ebbed—and the heart 
was softened by its influence. Like the flood of the 





Nile, it bad ever borne every thing in its onward course . 


—but, like it, its reflux had fe:tilized t.e soil. The 
fruits it now bore were repentance and humbleness of 
heart. With these did Hubert and Alice pray to- 
gether—and the blessed calm of a spirit reconciled to 
its God pervaded them. 

‘ After a long space, they rose from before the shrine. 
‘* Lady Alice,” said ‘he monk, “‘ this is, in all likeli- 
hood, the last time we shall meet in this world. The 
honr of my trials is probably at hand ; and I hope my 
support. of them will not-disgrace my holy calling, 
We shall/meet no more: the scaffold or the stake will 
be my portion, as it bas been of those far more worthy 
than Iam ;.and L.shall, receive, with the pride of a 
chosen servant, the crown of martyrdom as the com- 
pletion and reward of my toils.. But you are: still 


young ; length of years, honour, and riches, await you. . 


Cast not from you those precious, gifts. Ferget the 
unhallowed and unhappy passion 
grow within your heart. Let the memory of this 





ou have suffered to 
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night be blotted from your mind. Remember Hubert 
only as the monk of the Holy Cross—such as he was 
for years, not as what-he sank to for one moment! 
But, above all, my danghter, shrink not from the true 
faith. In the midst of this rebellious city, let at least 
one just person remain! Remember the piety of your 
blessed ancestor—prove that you are not unworthy of 
him -—and now, daughter, fare thee well !” 

*“ Qh, Father,” exclaimed Alice, ‘‘ I will strive, 
indeed I will strive against myself,—but the feelings 
of years cannot be rooted out ina day. Penance will 
I undergo—prayer I will be constant in—but, oh! I 
have done penance, I have prayed,—yet my stubborn 
heart has prevailed against all my efforts. It has 
broken my strength and health—I shall not live long, 
and I rejoice at it—death approaches me, and I wel- 
come him. Iam an humble and useless worm—when 
my life is trodden out, what matters it, and to whom ? 
But on your existence hang mighty fates! Oh, talk not 
so horribly as you did even now ? Do not wait danger! 
—for the sake of heayen, do not! Fly to a safe and 
distant land. In Italy, you will find refuge and support. 
Reginald Pole is a noble gentleman: he receives and 
succours the suffering confessors of our faith! Fly to 
him—dquit this land of heresy and wrath! Say that you 
will fly, Father !—In pity, say you will!” 

* «© Alice,” returned the monk, ‘‘I may not shrink 
from the cup which is prepared for me—I will not 
court danger—but I will not fly from it. In this 
country of England is my lot cast—and here will [ see 
it to the end. For you, daughter, I see, indeed, that 
your cheek is pale and your form wasted, and it 
grieves my heart that so itis. But cherish not the 
serpent of despair within your breast. It is not law- 
ful that you should thus act—it causes you to be your 
own destroyer! Strive, strive against the tempter, and 
assistance will be granted unto you. ‘ Watch and 
pray, that you enter not into temptation !’ "’ 

‘The moment of parting was come; Alice felt that 
life was about to E min upon ber for ever! The first 
hour in which she. became, conscious that she was 
loved by him whom, her soul worshipped, was to be 
that of their final separation. If the emotion betrayed 
by Father Hubert had served, in some degree, to 
lessen the reverential distance at which she had been 
accustomed to contemplate him, it had flooded her 
heart with the rapture of a new joy—it had added a 
quality to the affection which burned within her breast 
such as it had never known before. Yes! the sensa- 
tion of reciprocity—the knowledge that, in despite of 
all the obstacles which interposed, her attachmeut was 
not regarded wholly with cold disapprobation and un- 
sympathising reproof—in one word, the consciousness 
of being beloved,—that far, far greatest of all the joys 
with which Heaven has blessed humanity,—now spread 
its exquisite influence over her heart, and raised her, 
as it were, into a higher nature. Probably, notwith 
standing all the counterbalancing emotions, Alice had 
never tasted such rapturous woments as those which 
she had known that night. 

*** Parewell, dear daughter—farewell, Alice!’ said 
Hubert, in a voice which strong feeling broke and 
thickened ;—‘‘ Farewell! and the blessing of God and 
the Holy Virgin be upon you for ever!” He raised his 
hands in the attitude of benediction as he spoke ; anu, 
casting one last, glance upgn that form which had been 
the dearest to him of any that earth had ever borne, 
he broke away from it at once, and, moving at a rapid 
pace, was speedily lost in the darkness.’—Vol. i., pp. 178 


—191. 





LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 





A History of England from the First Invasion by the 
Romans, to the twenty-seventh year of the Reign of 
Charles II, By John Lingard, DD. Ato. yol. vii, 
Baldwin and Gradock. Loudon, 1829. 

Tue age of character is gone—we can neither 
match the virtues for the vices of our forefathers. 
It might be unjust, or, what is worse, a 
to deny that we are better for the loss of all irre- 
gular individual features ; and that the principles 
of society have triumphed in the process which 
has melted us, and stam us with one image 
and superscription. ‘ Undoubtedly, we now phi- 
losophise -better on historical examples than in 
former times. But in those times, examples and 
events themselves, which we have leisure to ex- 
amine and to analyse, exerted immediate influence 
on contemporary characters; and, though less 
favourable to tranquil speculation, spoke directly 
to the intellect and passions of men, awakening 





high imaginings and deep reflections, though 
not arranging these with perfect philosophical ac- 
curacy. We would fairly give whatever has been 
gained, or said to be gained, by those abstract 
people, public opinion and rational liberty, for 
some portion of the strength, or, if that would be 
unreasonable, of the weakness, which characterised 
our ancestors. Bnt we never hope to see the 
reproduction of either. We fear that the Home- 
secretary is not at all likely to exhibit himself at 
any balcony whatever, in Piccadilly, divested of 
‘ The troublesome disguises which we wear,’ 


after the manner which excited so much scandal 
in some of the courtiers and councillors of Charles 
Il. We have not heard of any lady at court whose 
secret influence is likely to shower an interesting 
degree of disgrace upon the hoary head of that 
rigid censor of morals, the ex-Chancellor ; nor do 
we believe there is patriotism enough in the people 
or Parliament to Srive the Duke of Wellington 
into exile, on account of the new facings of his 
house at Hyde-Park Corner, which, in plainer and 
in better days, would have secured him the repurt 
of taking bribes from the enemies of old England. 


We purpose to devote a future article to a view 
of that momentous period of history which Mr. 
Lawson’s ‘ Life of Archbishop Laud’ exhibits in 
its origin and commencement, and which Dr. 
Lingard’s present volume, at its close, leaves im- 
perfect. We shall then inspect more narrowly the 
historical truth and value of the works of which a 
cursory notice is all that we have hitherto under- 
taken. 


The following passage throws a just light upon 
those circumstances which, after the Restoration, 
conduced to the nourishment and exposure of all 
that has since drawn most discredit on the memory 
of Charles IT., and which confirmed the ill impres- 
sions made on his character by the hardships and 
uncertainties of exile: 


*Thongh the convention parliament bad undertaken 
to make ample provision for the pecuniary wants of 
the Government, Charles was advised to apply to the 
two Houses for additional ail, and obtained from their 
loyalty a grant of four subsidies, the ancient but now 
obsolete method of raising supplies. It has been said 
of the king that he was improvident ; that the estab- 
lishment of his household was calculated on the most 
expensive scale; that he made magnificent presents to 
his favourites and mistresses ; and that he squandered 
enormous sums in the unnecessary repair and improve- 
ment of the royal palaces ; but it should also be remem- 
bered that at his restoration he found himself incum- 
bered with a debt for which he could not be responsible, 
the enormous sum owing to the armies in the three 
kingdoms under the heads of arrears ; aud that he was 
moreover compelled from the destitut2 state of the se- 
veral arsenals to expend 800,000/. in the immediate 
purchase of naval and military stores, We are assured 
that in the first fifteen months, the only sum which 
could be devoted to the ordinary current expenses of 
the state was the 70,000/. voted on account of the coro- 
nation. The parliament repeatedly listened to his so- 
licitations: but the estimates were inaccurate; the 
taxes proved deficient ; they were tardily collected ; new 
debts were cor.tracte:! before the original debts could be 
discharged ; and, during the whole course of his reign, 


! Charles laboured under the pressure of a burden which 


he was unable to remove, This gave a peculiar tone to 
his policy. To procure money became his habitual 
pursuit ; it entered into all his measures as the princi- 
pal, or, at least, as an important, object: it dictated 
to him the match with Portugal and the sale of Dun- 
kirk to France ; and it seduced him into that clandes- 
tine correspondence and those pecuniary bargains with 
the French monarch, which have left an indelible stain 
on his memory.’—Pp. 368, 369. 

The sovereign, however, was not the only man 
in his dominions unscrupulous in the arts of ac- 
quisition ; and, the following instance is only one 
of many in that reign which showed his taste to 
be congenial, in that point, with his Great Coun- 
cil’s: 

* The objection which had been raised before their 
convocation was renewed after the return of the king. 
They had not been called by the royal writ; they were 
therefore illegal assemblies, and their acts might here- 











after, be disputed in the courts of law. The obvious 
remedy was to dissolve them, and to sammon a par- 
liament after the usual manner, which might legalize 
by its auchority the irregular proceedings of the con- 
vention. But this to the king’s advisersappeared, in the 
existing circumstances, a dangerous experiment: they 
were not disposed to part with a house of commons so 
obsequions to their wishes ; and they preferred to pass 
an act, declaring that the parliament summoned in the 
16th of Charles I. was deterinined, and that the two 
bouses then sitting at Westminster constituted the two 
houses of parliament. It might, indeed, be asked, 
whence an assembly, illegal in its origin, conld derive 
the power of giving to itself a legal existence; but it 
was hoped that, as long as the convention sate, no man 
wonld venture to moot the question ; and on its disso- 
lution every defect might be supplied by the authority 
of the succeeding parliament. 


* The experience of former years bad shown that, 
to restrain within due limits the pretensions of the 
crown, it was necessary to keep it dependent on the 
bounty of the subject ; but the houses seemed to have 
adopted the contrary doctrine: they attributed the 
calamities which for so many years had afflicted the 
nation to the scanty provision made for the support of 
royalty ; they found, on inquiry, that the annual ex- 
penditure of the last king greatly exceeded his income ; 
aid, to prevent the recurrence of wants which be ex- 
perienced, and of the illegal expedients to which he had 
recourse, they raised the yearly revenue of the crown 
to the unprecedented amount of 1;200,000/. 

‘ But, while they provided for the sovereign, they 
were not unmindful of their own interests. In the 
preceding reigns, the proprietors of lands had fre- 
quently and zealously sought to abolish tenures by 
knights’ service, confessedly the most onerous of the 
existing feudal burthens; but their attempts were con- 
stantly defeated by the monarch and his courtiers, 
unwilling to resign the benefits of marriages, reliefs, 
and wardships. Now, however, in this season of re- 
conciliation aud mutual concession, the. proposal was 
made and accepted; the terms were, arranged to the 
satisfaction of both parties; . and Charles con- 
sente! to accept a fixed annual income of 
100,000/, in place of the cxsual but lucrative profits of 
the court of wards. Still the transaction did little 
honour to. the liberality,of the two bauses. They re- 
fused to extend the benefit to inferior tenures: anid the 
very act which relieved the lords of manors from the 
services which they owed to the crown, confirmed to 
them the services which they claimed from those who 
held by tenure of copyhold. Neither did they choose 
to pay the price of the benefit, though it was to be en- 
joyed exclusively by themselves. Originally, the au- 
tuors of the measure intended to raise the compensa- 
tion by a tax on the lands which had been relieved : the 
amount bad actually been apportioned: to the several 
counties by the cummittee, when a member, as it 
were accidentally, asked why they should not resort to 
the excise; the suggestion was eagerly cauylit by the 
courtiers and many of the proprietors; the injustice of 
compelling the poor to pay for the relief of, the rich, 

hough strongly urged, was contemptuously over- 

louked ; and the friends of the motion, on a division in 
a full house, obtained a majority Of two, In lieu, 
therefore, of purveyance, military tenures, and their va- 
rious incidents, fruits, and dependencies, the produce of 
one moiety of the excise, a constantly growing and 
more profitable branch of revenue than the original 
compensation, was settled on the crown for ever. 

* The excise, as the reader will recollect, had been 
introduced by the parliameot to defray the charges of 
the war against the king. ‘Vo reconcile the nation to 
so odivus a tax, it was first voted for only a short 
period ; and, though it had been continued ever since 
by successive grants, an understanding always existed 
that, as nothing but necessity could justify the impo- 
sition, so it should most certainly cease with that ne- 
cessity. By the last enactment, one half of it was now 
rendered perpetual ; nor was the house slow to dispose 
of the other. It had taken no measures to raise the 
revenue to the amount which it bad voted : the festival 
of Christmas approached; the king admonished the 
members of his intention to dissolve the parliament ; 
and the houses hastily passed three bills to improve the 
receipts on wine licences, to regulate the post office, 
and to grant to the king the second moiety of the ex- 
cise for his natural life, in full of the yearly settlement 
of 1,200,000/. From that moment, all hope of its 
extinction vanished ; and, in the course of a few reigns, 
the streamlet has swelled into a mighty river. The ex- 
cise then produced 300,000/.; it now produces 
18,000,000/. per annum.’—Pp, 348—351. 
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The following passage, on similar grounds, ('e- 
serves attention : o3 31 sibal | 4 

* Since the year 1642, a considerable, portion, of. the 
landed property in-every conpty: had, passed from the, 
hands of the-original owners into thé possession of n 
claimants ; and it was on this important consideration 
that the founders of the commonwealth rested their 
principal bope of its subsequent stability: ‘Hundreds 
of their adherents had by the revolution- been raised in 
the scale of society : they were become invested with 
the wealth and influence that originally: belonged to 
their su;eriors; and it was their interest, to oppose 
with all their power the return..of a system which 
would reduce them te poverty .and insignificance. 
Charles, in his. declaration from Breda, touched on the 
subject in, guarded and. measured terms: ‘‘ he was 
willing that all controversies in relation to grants, 
sales, and purchases, should be determined in parlia- 
ment, which could best provide for the just satisfaction 
of all who were concerned.” Parliament, however, 
made no such provision. It confirmed, indeed, as a 
measure of tranquillization, the judicial decisions which 
had been given in the courts of law and equity; but 
the royal promise respecting the transfer of property 
by grants and sales was forgotten, and, in consequence, 
no relief was afforded to two numerous classes of men 
belonging.to the opposite parties. At the very com- 
mencement of the ciyil troubles, many royalists disposed 
of a portion or the whole of their estates, that they 

* might relieve the pecuniary wants of the king, or en- 
able themselves to raise, men, and serve in the royal 
armies ; and at, its conclusion all of them were com- 
pelled to have reccurse to similar measures, that they 
might discharge theit debts, ‘and pay the heavy fines 
imposed on thet’ by‘drder Of the revolutionary govern- 
ments. That these’ ‘tien ‘had strong claims on the 
gratitade: and pity? of ‘the king: and. parliament, could 
not be‘ deiviéd 5 ‘bit - these claims were neglected : the 
sales had been effected. with |their consent, they were 
bound by theirown acts, a onsigned to murmur in 
penury and, despair. The Jands belonging to the crown, 
to the bishops, dean.and ¢hapters, and to a few distin- 
guished cavalier’s, had’ been granted away as rewards, or 
sold to the highest or the most favonred bidder. These 
were now reclaimed ; forcible entries were made ; and 
the holders, as ‘they were’ not allowed to plead a title 
derived from a usurped authority, were con.pelled to 
submit to superior rights or superior power. To the 
argument that they were,:the pjost of them, bona fide 
purchasers, it was truly replied that they had taken the 
risk with the beaefit: but, when they appealed to the 
‘* just satisfaction’ promised in the royal declaration 
from Breda, Charles himself blushed at the rigour of 
his officers and adhérents. By proclamation he recom- 
mended measures of Ienity'and conciliation ; he advised 
that the revolutionary poréhasers should be admitted 
as tenants on easy fines; and, at the united request of 
the two Louses, he established a commission to arbi- 
trate between the coptending parties. The consequence, 
however, ‘was that, while: the purchasers of the crown 
lands werecinigeneral permitted to remain in posses- 
sion, the purchasers.of the church lands were in nume- 
rous instances treated with extreme sever ty, The in- 

: enmbeénts;had themselves suffered hard measure ; they 

wereoldand therefore anxious to provide for the sup- 
porsiof; their tamikes after them ; and, instead of at- 
tending to the royal recommendation, they made no 
distinction among the bidders, but selected for tenants 
those indiv duals who Tade them the most advantage- 
ous O}Fers."—Pp: 358-360. 

We extract the contrast drown by our author 
between the charndters, of Charles and James, as, 
on the whole, cotreét, thungh tinged, as was'to 
be expected, with partiality for the latter of the 
royal brotfiety ty" 

‘There was at thi§ fine a marked contrast between 
the charactets'of the royal brotaers. Charles, though 
oppressed ‘with debt, scatered bis money beedlessly 
and profusely pJdwees vs ds) enreful to measure his ex- 
penses by the amotipt of his income... The king seemed 
to make yallantry the chief, ogcupation of life ; tbe 
duke to look upon it #3 a, auusement ; and, while the 
one daily spent bis.time ‘‘ sauntering”’ in the company 
of iis mistresses, the other attended to bis duties in 
the Admiralty with ‘the exactitude of the meanest clerk 
on the establishment. In point of abilities, Charles was 
considered stiperior ; but he wanted strength of mind 
to refuse an importunate suitor, or to resist the raillery 
and sarcasin of those whom lie made his companions. 
James, with a jutigment ‘less eorrect,:and with know- 
ledge less extensive, formed his resolutions with slow- 
ness, but adhered to them with obstinacy. His word 
was esteemed sacred ; his friends relied with confidence 
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“Yet no‘diversity of temper or 


on his support, whatever sacrifice it might’ cost him : 


and’his @nemies knew that, till he bad brought them 
On their knées, he would never forgive their offences. 

pininn,,comd diminish 
the affection of the two brothers. James wus the most 
dutiful of sabjects ; and, however he might disapprove 
the, judgment, he always concurred in seconding the 
will, of the sovereign. He was easy of access, and af- 
fable ia discourse ; but his constant attention to pre- 
serve the dignity of his rank, gave to his manner a 
stateliness and distance repulsive of that freedom and 
familiarity which the laughter-loving king indulged in 
the associates of his pleasures. Iw private life the duke 
was loved by few, but feared or respected by all: in 
public, his industry was the theme of commendation ; 
and the fame which he had acquired in the French 
army, was taken as an earnest of his future military 
prowess.’—Pp. 430, 431. 

But Dr. Lingard has afforded, in his notes, a 
view more striking of the character of Charles II. 
than any which (without disparagement to his 
acute discrimination) his text could have possibly 
exhibited. It is in the shape of an extraet from 
a letter of the King to the Chanwaiier, and is cer- 
tainly the rarest missive of imperiousness and 
ae that ever issued from a ‘ gracious and 
religious king :’ 

‘Now Iam on this matter, I thinke it necessary 
to give you a little good councell in it, least you may 
thinke that by making a further stirr in the businesse, 
you may diverte me from my resolutiou, which all the 
world shall never do; and I wish 1 may be unhappy in 
this world and in the world to come, if 1 faile in the 
least degree of what I have resolved, which is of mak- 
ing my lady Castlemaine of my wive’s bedchamber, and 
whosoever I finde use any endeavour to hynder this 
resolution of myne (excepte it be only to myselfe), I 
will be his enemy to the last moment of my life. You 
know how true a friend I have been to you. If you 
will oblige me eternally, make this businesse as easy to 
me as you can, of what opinion soever you are of ; for 
1 am resolved to go through with this matter, let what 
will come of it, which again I solemnly swear before 
Almighty God. Therefore, if you desire to have the 
countenance of my friendship, meddle no more with 
this businesse, except it be to beat down all false and 
scandalous reports, and to facilitate what Iam sure my 
honour is so much concerned in, And whosoever | 
find to be my lady Castlemaine’s enemy in this matter, 
I do promise upon my word to be his enemy as long 
as I live. You may show this letter to my lord-lieu- 
tenant (Ormond), and if you have both a minde to 
oblige me, carry yourselves like friends to me in this 
matter.’—P. 625, 

The last document we shal! notice as illustrative 
of the pulicy of the reign which forms the subject 
of the latter part of Dr. Lingard’s volume, is one 
which gives that volume peculiar value, as here, 
for the first time, it has been offered to the public, 
although referred to by most former histori.ns. 
This is the Secret Treaty of 1670, published from 
the eriginal in the possession of Lord Clifford, a 
descendant of one of its framers, the existence of 
any copy of which had previously been doubted. 
In the preamble of this instrument, Charles states 
his design of reconciling his kingdoms with the 
Church of Rome, and commissions Arlington, 
Arundel, Clifford, and Bellings, to confer with 
the Sieur Albert, Ambassador of Louis X1V., on 
the means of establishing a closer friendship, 
union, aud coufederacy, between their respective 
sovereigns, for the furthetanve of that end. The 
general scope of this Treaty is already’ so well 
kuown to the readers of English history, ‘that we 
coutent ourselyes, at present, with tratisliting for 
our reiders two of its scandalous provisions. 

‘ The King of Great;Britain being canvinced of the 
truth of the Catholic religion, and resolved'to make a‘4 
public. profession of it, and to Yeconcile biniself with 
the Roman Church so ‘soon ‘as the ‘affairs of ‘his King! 
dom will permit him; has évery reason tockope, and toi 
confide in the affection ‘arid fidelity of nis subject sy that, 
none of then, not éven those:on whom, God shalk net 
lave as-yet abundantly. enough, bestowed, bis: grace te, 
dispose them to conversion by his avgust examp| 
will ever fail-of that inviolable obedience which af 
nations owe to their sovereign even of contrary reli- 
gion : nevertheless, as there are sometimes found un- 
quiet and turbulent spirits who exert themselves to 








» ance of his most Christian Majesty, w wi 


th’ 
more at heart (after the repose OF his | Al Lodikibice) 
than, that several repos WEieh ° be mildnese ae his 
overnment his ;rocured to his sbbjeetsy believes that 
the best niethod” ‘of ‘préeserving: 4tifrom cdistixbance 
would be the assurances ineasewof: reed;,0f, the egsist- 
v ing on 
this occasion to give the King of (Great ‘Britain indis- 
putable proofs of the sincerity of his friendship, and to 
contribute to the success of ‘a design’ so glorious, so 
useful to his Majesty of Great’ Britain; (jas wellas to 
the Catholic religion; ‘hath promised, ‘anid, doth,pro- 
mise, to give for this parpose: td! the,said King of 
Great Britain, the sum of two,millions, of. livres.tour- 
nois, of which one moiety, shall be paid three months 
after the exchange of the ratification of ‘the present 
treaty, in specie to the ordet' of the ‘said of 
Great Britain, at Calais, or' Dieppe, or Havre de Grace, 
or remitted by letters of exchange at Landes, .at the 
risque, expense, and periliof the said: most Christian 
King, and the other moiety: im ;the same.manper, three 
monthsafterwards!/ and besides, the sqid most Christian 
King hinds himself to assist with ps bis M aenty of 
Great Britain, to the number of 6,000 infantry, If need- 
ful, and even to, } paintain them at’ his own 
expense, so long as the King of Great’ Britain shall 
consider himself in need of them for the exétution of 
his design; and the said ‘troops shall be transported 
by the vessels of the King of’ Great Britain to} such 
places and ports as he shall consider:most proper for 
the good of his service, and, fromthe day of their em- 
barkation, shall be. paid, a8 aforesaid, by the most 
Christian King, and the time .of the aforesaid declara- 
tion of Catholicism is entirely left to the direction of 
the said King of Great Britain, ee 
‘The said Sovereign Kings baving, each in bis own 
particular, many, more canses thin they stionld need 
to justify to the world their = fidn of ‘thortifying 
the pride of the States-General othe United Provinces 
of the Low Conntries, and of destroying the power of 
a nation which has staiied itself so! often! with ipgrati- 
tude so extreme towards) its foudders,4nd,,creators, 
and which has even the audacity, et this, day, to design 
erecting itself into sovereign, judge; ont arbitrator of 
all other potentates ; it is agreed, resolyed, and con- 
cluded, that their Majesties shall declare and make 
war conjointly, with all their sea and’ land foftes, on 
the said States-General of the United ‘Provinces of the 
Low Countries; and that neither of the said kings 
shall be able to make peace, truee, or suspension of 
arms with them, without advice’ and consent, of the 
other ; as also that all commerce among the subjects 
of the said Sovereign Kings and, these of the;said States 
shail be pronibited, and. tbat, the ships and. goods of 
those who shall traffic, notwithstand) thie prohi- 
bition, may be seized by, the subjects of the other king, 
and shall be reputed just, prizes; and a ‘previous 
treaties made between the gaid States and’either of the 
said kings or their predecessors shai?! rémath null, 
except that of the triple ‘alliance ‘hade (for the main- 
tenance of the treaty of Aix Ja Chapelle; aindvif, after 
the declaration of war, any subjects of. the said kings 
shall be taken prisuners! im the service .of; the said 
States, they shall snfier execution ‘by, the justice of the 
said king by the subjects.of whom , they, shall have 
been taken.’ 
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TRAVELLING EMPIRICISM.’''? 


Letters from an Eastern Colony, Richardson. Lon- 

don, 1829. 

These letters were indited by * the third or 
fourth cousin of a peer.’ We learn, moreover, 
from the, preface, that ‘the spot whence they 
are written is not.put down at full length ; but 
the. reader who bas the, least knowledge of geo- 
graphy: will discover, it, from the, initial and the 
-lucal peculiarities’ . For,.what good - purpose, 
then, all this mystery about she birthplace is 
assumed, is more, than we can divine., Nobody 
swilk.a Moment, hesitate, in pronouncing fhat they 
were! perined.at Trincomalee, in the uslang of vn 
lon; end thas the. writer, or; as Mr, Mitford would 
idoubtiess call him, the ¢r-philosopher-author, 
4s-‘an.otficer in some one of, his Mujesty’s regi- 
cmpentd;—aiti individual, whose) temerity and pre- 
sumption are.in. immense disproportion to his 
talents or informution. “bough our, Xenophon 
tulks rather discursively about India and its inbs- 
bitants, it is, we think, pretty clear he has never 
set foot on that continent; and, with respect t0 





trouble public tranquillity, particularly when they can 
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Ceylon, he does not even profess to be very learn- 
ed. Indeed, he sagacjously rewarks of the natives, 
«It is surprising how little we know of their reli- 
gious opiplons gr prerailing modes of thinking, 
which is ¢hiefly..owing to the impossibility ot 
holding any.imtercourse,.,yith them.’ We only 
wish his premises,and-conclusions on other mat- 
ters had any thing like this strang relationship. 


Our philosopher takes leave of most matters re- 
lating to the. East about page 40 of his volume, 
and then etymology, lexicography, phrenology, 
poetry, prose, and Roman Catholics, together 
with education and religious missions, make up 
the book. What a deal of wisdom one gets by 
residing at Trincomalee ! 


There is not one syllable in these ‘ Letters from 
an Eastern Colony,’ which might not have been 
equally well written in England, excepting always 
some blundering statements relative to the native 
inhabitants of Ceylon, ‘and a style of reasoning, 
with res to'them; whieh we hope may never 
exist within our borders; We will take one spe- 
cimen of each; “1 must now give you,’ says the 
writer to his highly-favoured correspondent, 
“some account. of the Malabar population of T—. 
Gentoo is a term expressing their religion, which 
is a slight. modification. of Hindooism.’ Now, 
Gentoo is a-word corrupted from the Portuguese ; 
it means Gentiles, and. is applicable to all the na- 
tions of India. \Moreover, the religion of the 
people of* Trincomalee. is Buddhism, about as 
much a modification of Hindoorsm as it is of 
Paganism. So much fof local information. But 
now comes something far worse than ignorance : 
* The mass ‘of the people here live from hand to 
mouth, are [dependent on employment for their 
subsistence, and, receive no more wages than is 
sufficient to purchase rice for the day: this seems 
to me tomake them virtually slaves’!!! Suppose, 
now, instead-of the werd rice, we substitute po- 
tatoes or rye-bread, there is nothing in this de- 
scription of the people of Ceylon that is not per- 
fectly applicable to the larger part of the people 
of Europe. And our author wishes to argue, 
because these people are in misery and want, that, 
therefore, they are to be stripped of all civil and 
political rights, and included among the live-stock 
on our estates :—‘ Not that I,’ says this liberal 
and humane individual, ‘ would advocate the 
slightest degree of oppression or injustice toward 
the natives; but to summon an English gentle- 
man before a court of justice for a mere hick or a 
thump does neither the natives nor us any good ; 
it lessens owr authority over them, and adds to 
their insolence.’ Fortunately, this is not the so- 
phistry that will entangle any one. We do not 
wish to. dwell long over a dull book; but we must 
say, that sentiments such as these, though held by 
‘ the third or fourth cousin of a peer,’ are much 
more calculated to make a man virtually a slave 
than any other calamity incidental to the human 
species. 

Our ‘ English Gentleman’ is a great scholar, 
though, by the way, to quote thrice over a fragment 
of Virgil in this style, Non OMNES possumus OMNIA, 
is an indifferent specimen of scholarship ; but the 
application of the Latin is more remarkable. ‘ We 
do not ask our watchmaker to repair our shoes, 
nor the contrary.” (Query, The shoes to repair 
the watchmaker!) ‘Why, then, do we expect 
Dr. M’Culloch the physician to reason accu- 
curately on the principles of political: economy, 
or how can any one imagine that Mr. Joseph 
Hume, who is a Scotchman, a retired doctor, and 
a Presbyterian, will propose wise alterations for 
the army, the'mavy, the Court of Chaiicery, and 
the Episcopal Church of Ireland? The thing. is 
impossible.’ There is no resisting argumentation 
such as this, though, we must say, it is somewhat 
tyrannous in our author to use a giant’s stréngth 
with so little consideration. Mr. Hame and Mr. 
M‘Culloch (who, we now learn for the first titne, 
is a physician) are here annihilated with ‘a single 
stroke of the pen. Our soldier-philosoper having 





shown in like satisfactory manner. the advantages 
of ignorance, .and having pointed out that it_was 
eduvation which induced the lower orders ip 1819 
and 1820, to ascribe their distress to . the em- 
ployment of power-looms, and education ,that 


made the lower orders assemble in order te :de.” 
stroy these same power-looms, he then falls fopl’ 


of the Missionaries in the East; and this, hetells 
us, is the most important part of his velume. ‘In- 
deed, being, as he says, ‘ of a religious turn,’ we 
have nearly half the volume dedicated to these 
considerations. His object is to show that the 
Church Missionaries, or Missionaries sent out by 
the Evangelical party, are a very ignorant and 
mischievous set of men. 

Persons who are acquainted with Moliére’s 
admirable comedy of ‘ Le Medecin malgré lui,’ 
and who remember the lofty galimatias adopted 
by Sgannerelle, when compelled to officiate as a 
physician, may form some idea of our author’s 
style, when he gets on the subject of religious 
missions. One day in the month of August, 1827, 
a ship touched at Trincomalee, and landed two 
Church missionaries and their ladies. ‘I heard,’ 
he says, ‘ oue of the ladies, (much too loquacious 
a damsel, by the way, for a missionary’s wife,) 
tell our chaplain’s lady that she had brought no- 
thing but white satin shoes and silk stockings 
from England.’ Was there ever such a vixen! 
But this is far from the sum of her ill-doings. 
‘She also spoke of beer, port wine, and brandy, 
more than | thought altogether becoming in a 
female.’ By and by, comes another foul offence 
of these same Church missionaries ; our informer 
says he cannot vouch for the truth of it, though 
he heard it from high authority. A missionary, 
not of ‘ the old orthodox Church societies which 
have existed for more than a century,’ but of that 
impudent set, ‘ the soi-disant Church Missionary 
Society,’ who ‘ assume a misnumer for the very 
purpose, it would seem, of imposing on the igno- 
rant,’—as we said, a missionary of the latter order 
was sent to China, and (impudent dog!) in the 
first letter that he wrote home he earnestly re- 
quested ‘ an immediate supply of fifty millions of 
Chinese New Testaments.’ We are not told 
whether the request was complied with; but, 
whether or no, our author is hopeless of making 
many converts to Christianity, either in China or 
in India, unless recourse be had to a plan of his 
own. The nature of this plan is rather mysteri- 
ously developed ; but enough is said to afford a 
very distinct idea of its meaning. ‘There should 
be,’ the author insinuates, ‘ some interposition 
of the existing authorities : the British Govern- 
ment has nothing to apprehend from its native 
subjects, in decreeing the abolition of institutions 
and customs which, however ancient, are irre- 
concileable with truth,’ &e. ‘ The general order 
of things must be reversed ;’ without which, ‘ the 
labours of missionaries, however judicious in 
themselves, will be cramped and unproductive.’ 
No doubt, a little energetic persecution would 
produce an admirable effect in India: an auto-da- 
Jé, ever and anon, at each of the three Presiden- 
cies, and one, also, at Trincomalee, would be an 
excellent device for winning over the natives to 
our religion, and in causing them to abandon the 
Gentoo faith, and all other modifications of Hin- 
dooism.’? We are told there is no fear of losing 
India; and this leads to some profound observa- 
tions, which we cannot quite pass over without a 
word. 

Every body who has read Hume’s Essays, and 
almost every body who has not, will concede 
that the source of all political power is opinion ; 
that is, the power of a ruler (sultan or president, 
call him by what name you will) is nothing more 
than the power, the actual force of musele and 
mind which the strongest portion of his subjects 
consent to employ for the purpose of carrying 
his orders into execution. This is the beginning 
and the end of all political power, and its nature 
is the same in every form of government. Now 
what says Xenophon to all this? ‘ I know,’ says 


| have never béetr “able “to 


he, ‘ that the Government of India is a govern- 
-ment of opinion; but I cannot help observing, I 
discover is meant 
by 4 governmeiit of opinions ava terms pecniiar to 
India. If the phrase is to be takenin ats.obyious 
‘signification, I* would ask» this.simple question, 
(sithple énough, Heaven knows!) Is the Govern- 
meat of India founded on a true or false opinion 
of our power to uphold it?’ What may be the 
drift of this doughty interrogatory, does not ap- 
pear; but the original subject is resumed with 
reat seriousness.. ‘ After all the attention that 
have been able to. give to it, it seems to me 
that the Government of England is more a govern- 
ment of opinion than the Government of India.’ 
Now, we think we have quoted enough; and, in 
taking along farewell of ‘the author of ‘ Letters 
from an Eastern Colony,’ we think it right to ob- 
serve, that we have not encountered in any work 
whieh late years have produced from the London 
ress, any parallel display of ignorance, heart- 
essness, and self-complacency, and that all these 
disgusting peculiarities are exaggerated fifty-fold 
by the author’s affectations and cant about the 
Christian religion, when almost every sentiment 
that he utters is in direct opposition to its sublime 
and expansive charities. 





THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 





De U Eligibilité et de 0 Age des Eligibles; Par. M. Emm, 

de Las Casas. Paris, 1828. 

As this. brochure, besides the particular purpose 
for which it is written, has a meaning and a merit 
of its own, we, think .it not apworthy of a slight 
notice. Every- bedy knows, that no Frenchman 
can become a representative of the people till he 
is forty years old: sovsays the Charter. Now, the 
Charter is in itself a very good,-perhaps the, best, 
formula of a constitution that-was ever adapted 
to the wants and ‘Wishes of a-people; and the 
strongest proof of this is, that, at the present day, 
all the mora/_ politicians, all that ‘are any thing 
better than compounds of wordiness and apo- 
strophes, are, its firmest adherents, and that the 
liberal ery, which elsewhere is raised in adoration 
of some false and unattainable, theory, expends 
itself in ‘ Vive la Charte ’ There are some people 
who consider a constitution an immutable thing ; 
which, if once allowed te be good, it is sacrilege 
to alter ; and so it is, and’ must be, in the principles 
on which, it is founded; but so it cannot, and 
ought not to be, when it is regarded as a develop- 
ment of the popular mind, an{ o! the ever-vary:ng 
feeling of a nation, M, de Las Casas cau make 
this distinction - 

‘D’abord il faut eonsiderer. daps, la Charte les 
dispositions qui de leur nature sont inalterables et 
celles qui ne sont que des developpemens et des moyens 
d’execution. Les unes constituent nos droits; les 
autres en reglent l’exercice,’ &e. 

In 1815, an ‘ ordonnance* was made, authoriz- 
ing all deputies to be eligible at twenty-five : in 
the assembly thus formed, a violent debate took 
place, in which nothing was done, and, since that 
time, the original rule has obtained. This ses- 
sion, however, it is intended to bring the subject 
again before the Chambers; and hence M. de 
Las Casas’ clever pamphlet. His arguments are 
various, and very well put: he shows that there 
is no pda: oy history, of sq late a limit as 
forty, and fortifies this opinion, by a list of ex- 
amples of ‘ bruited men,’, who have gained glory 
in their early days, This catalogue is laughably 
heterogeneous: Scipio Africanus and Lord Liver- 
pool, Mazarin and Montesquieu, Pitt and Cor- 
neille, &c. &e. This will, doubtless, have great 
influence on the French, as the spirit which 
created the hope‘of founding a Roman republic 
on the banks of the Seine, and turned every shoe- 
maker into a Lycurgus, still lives in a modified 
form. But what follows is in better style : 

* L’homme qui est proprietaire 4 quarante ans, doit sa 
fortune; qu. a son, industrie, ou 4 un heritage. De 
ces deux moyens, 1..L’industrie n’enrichit que peu & 





peu; car la rapid.té du gain est toujour® en raison 











directe des chances de perte, ce qui fait qu’une grande 
fortune ne peut, en general, se former que trés lente- 
ment. 2. Quant A lheritage, la vie moyenne de homme 
est, selon M. de Laplace, de 43 ans: (et, comme ils’agit 
ici de in classe aisée, il faudrait; pour etre exact, elever 
un peu ce bre.) parent t Jeurs, biens 
jusqu’a Page moyen. de 43 ans, leurs enfants de 21, de 
25, de 30-ans, restent sans existen¢e politique.’ 

Now, if We combine this statement with the 
calculation, that, if the age of eligibility were 
twenty-one, there would be in France, 14,817 
eligible men; but, if it be thirty, they will be re- 
duced to 11,082,—we shall perceive very strongly 
the effect of the limit m diminishing the number 
of possible representatives. We agree with M. 
de Las Casas in the conclusion he comes to; but 
we must say that his arguments are not exactly of 
that kind which are wont to convince us. We 
think the Freach restriction absurd, because, in 
our opinion, age has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter: a fool of forty is certainly a more contempti- 
ble thing than a fool of twenty-one: there is a 
probability, that the heart, when the finer edge of 
the feelings is worn off, will be more sensual, 
that the desires will become more selfish, and that 
the mind, having been longer choked up and 
smothered with evil weeds, will have become effete, 
but, nevertheless, the man who has been schooled, 
or rather who has-sehooled himself, in the paths 
of thought and meditation, who has cut himself 
off from sordid feelings in the spring-time of his 
life, cannot degenerate in after-existence. The 
very act of being and seeing, which to others is 
an accumulating .mass of false impression and a 
sensuous abandonment of the light of nature, is 
to him a series of steps im his progress to wisdom 
and to truth. M. de asas seems to have 
omitted a strong feature in his case, viz. that none 
will apply themselves to politics as a study, but 
those to whom there is no immediate interest to 
study atall, Politics must be studied; they can 
be studied only in practice, and a man must be in 
some degree an acting politician, before he can be 
a thinking one. We could wish the converse were 
equally true. There isa note at the end of the 
volume containing a tolerably accurate account 
of our representative system ;: it is as well the 
French should be alittle enlightened on this point. 
Of the University of Cambridge ‘the author says, 
‘ Le vote est sotis Pinfluence du Ministtre :’—this 
is a singular proof how custom makes a law. 








JATALOGUE RAISONNE 


Popular Premises examined, a Philosophical Inquiry into 
some of the Opinions of Christians and Philosophers, 
on Deity, Doctrines, the Human Mind, &c. By 
Richard Dilldn. .18mo, pp. 90. London, 1828. 


ALTHOUGH we do not agree with the author upon 
many of the points: which he bas discussed, yet we 
hesitate not to say that his book is clear, clever, point- 
ed, and (what is no small praise) brief and compre- 
hensive. It is well worth the perusal of all who take 
interest in the abstrise’ doctrines wliich he has here 
investigated with considerable talent and acumen ;-- 
occasionally, however, tinged with dogmatism, though 
not with illiberality. ' 





A plain and shart History of England for Children, 
in Letters from a Father to his Son. By the Editor 
of ‘The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.’ 18mo., pp. 
261. London, 1829, 

To render thjs lille a proper designation of the book, 
the word ‘ ecclesiastical’ has been culpably omitted 
before the word * history,’ as the chief aim of the 
author is to render the Church the paramonnt object of 
attention. Those, trerefore, who wish their children’ 
to be instructed im) church history, strongly tinged 
with what Jereny Bentham calls Church-of-Eng- 
landisin, will find this little vo'ume well adapted for 
that particular purpose: The sty.e is plain and very 
suitabie to the subject. 


Parks and Palacess Ridgway. 

Tumis is a lively and clever brochure, upon a subject 
which comes home to the bosom and pocket of every 
one. The exposure of Messrs. Nash, and Soame, and 
Bruton, is very amusing and satisfactory, 






THE ATHENEXUM. 


[No. 67. 





Hints designed to promote a able Attendance on an 

: ba 7 By toe Rev. William Davis, 

Minister of the Croft Chapel, Hastings. 18mo.,, 

pp. 71. Lendon, 1828. 

AMONG other vices, the author is peculiarly severe in 
reprebending those who go from chapel to chapel for 
no other purpose than to pick up gossip and criticise. 
the officiating clergymen. To those who thus err, we 
strongly recommend a perusal of Mr. Davis's hints. 


The Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 

WE are much pleased with this attempt to rescue 
our aboriginal literature from the oblivion into which 
it has fallen. The writers are evidently men of ability; 
and research, whose enthusiasm, though we may not 
enter into it, we shall admire, and w learning, 
though it may run into tracks in which we are not! 
habitually interested, we shall be glad to profit by. 


The Censor. 

Tue publication of ‘ The Etonian’ has stirred up the 
emulation of several of our other large schools ; and, 
though nothing has ees been produced which can at all, 
compete with that clever book, the attempt, at least, 
is worthy of attention and encouragement. The pre- 
sent periodical is a novelty in its kind. It is written, 
we understand, by boys of the first and second forms 
atone of the metropolitan seminaries, and has been 
printed by permission of the master. Of course, the 
youths will not be allowed to neglect their accidents 
for their periodical ; and, this danger being guarded 
against, we dare say the practice which it will give them 
in English grammar and composition will be useful to 
them in after-life. 


Roman Catholic Question. Ridgway. 

Sucn liberal extracts have been made from this 
pamphlet of Mr. Blake’s in the reviews and other 
newspapers, that we have no excuse for eviscerating 
it ourselves. But for this circumstance we could 
not have denied ourselves the pleasure of introducing 
to our readers what strikes us as the most plain, tem- 
perate, honest, and clever exposition of the question 
which is to be found among all the volumes that have 
been written upon this tedious and interminable con- 
troversy. 





NEW MUSIC. 
I see them on their Winding Way,’ dedicated to Mr, 

G. Ford of the Leicester and Stratford Theatres, the 

words taken from an unpublished Poem by the late 

Bishop Heber, the Melody and Accompaniment by 

B. Hime. Latour. 

AN advertisement upon the first page informs us, that 
‘the symphony is from a celebrated march in imita- 
tion of a band at a distance ; upon hearing which, the 
late Bishop Heber wrote the poem from which the 
words are taken.’ 

This symphony and march commences exactly as 
theold tunein ‘The Beggars’ Opera,’ ‘ When the heart of 
a man is depressed with cares,’ and which same air 
is popular in the Lancers’ Quadrille. However, new or 
old, the song is well imagined, well harmonised, and 
deserves to be well thought of and well encouraged, as 
a spirited, appropriate, and clever adaptation. The 
composer is the same gentleman who wrote the ballad, 
* Lassie, let us stray together,’ (noticed in the Athe~ 
neum, No. 63, p.8.,) in which notice, by a typogra- 
phical error, his name is spelt Horne instead of Hime. 


Nel Silenzivo, the admired Chorus in Meyerbeer’s ‘ il 
Crociato in Egitto, with brilliant Variations for the 
Piano-forte. By Henry Herz, Op. 23. Cocks 
and Co, 

THESE are, indeed, brilliant and beautiful variations, 
and the whole publication is truly magnificent, as a 
production for the well-educated and well-practised 
pianiste. The piece is written in the fine key of E 
flat, commencing with an introductory largo ‘ Maestoso 
e seriosa,’ in which the very able writer exhibits some 
classical and erudite modulations ; and it may serve to 
show the care he has evinced in his composition by our 
insertion of the following recommendations as to style, 
expression, &c., which he has prefixed to each part or 
variation : First varia. ‘ Brillante e leggier.’ Second 
varia. ‘Sempre staccato ed energico;” an ingenious 
arrangement of triplets Third varia. ‘Ben marcato, 
ma il Basso leggiero ;’ an excellent exercise for the lett 
hand. Fourth varia. ‘ Piu lento e molto espressivo ;’ 
difficult but exceedingly tasteful. Fifth varia. ‘ Vivo.e 
molto brillante.’ Finale. An allegro vivo, in 6-8 time , 
forming a highly finisbed rondo of seven pages, The 





whole is a composition of the highest class. 





A Selection of the must adinired Airs from Rossini’s 
Opera of Semiramide; arranged for the Piano-forte. 
By N. B. Challuner, In two Books, Mayhew and Co. 
WE have noticed before, withipecaliar satisfaction, 

pee Ae monde bp Ch Honer, of $ Seago 

' al 6 , 
and Rossini’s ‘ I) Barbiere,’ ‘in which the pg 
vantages were the unusually familiar style of - 
tion, without injuring the Chet of tie wantous” tmdve- 

ments chosen ; and * Semiramide’ is: ‘published as a 

sort of continuation, with tlie‘'samé'attention to ‘nse- 

fulness, thus fitting the ‘whole of theworks ‘to the 
hands of incipient perfurmers ‘better:than any other 
arrangement published... ,The first book: eentains the 

lively chorus ‘ Belo si celebri.:’ the beautife} gem ‘ Di 

tanti regi,’ the spirited movement ‘Trema‘il tempio.’ 

The grand march ‘ Ergi omai,’, and the ul alle- 

gretto ‘ Ese ancor libero,’ which resembles ‘ Di tanti 

palpiti ;’ and Carafa’s ““ Aure felice” “And thé’ Seeond 
book presents the prayer ‘Al mié' pregar."' THe aie- 
gro ‘ La madre rea ;’ the andanté “Giorno Worrore,’ 
and the subsequent allegro. ‘ Tu serena,’ (which ‘last 
three movements constitute the duet sung by Pasta. and 

Brambilla, with such enthusiastic Sppionnt these are 

followed by the expressive andantino ‘ Serbamj Ognor,’ 

and the whole concludes with the. vivace, ‘ Al gran 
cimento,’ forming an appropriate finale. 


An Invitation, written by Shakspeare. The Music com- 
posed and respectfully inscribed to Miss Drinkwater, 
by Walter Turnbull. Power. 

It might have been expected that Shakspeare’s words, 
‘Come live with me and be my love,’ would have 
animated a musical writer to some ingenuity of modu- 
lation, or, at least, a little novelty of melody; but, 
alas, no such thing! the ‘piece is ‘as hémely as the 
compounded names of the ‘author, composer, and the 
lady, to whom it is dedicated.’ 1s ; 


me 





We recommend our readers to visit, when they have 
a few minutes’ leisure, the rodms of Mons. Edouart, a 
profilist, in the Regent Circus, Oxford-street. "The 
title assumed by Mons. Edovart is one whieh by no 
means sufficiently indicates the spirit and beanty of his 
figures, which he produces by the aid of a pair of scis- 
sors from a bit of black paper. Among the portraits 
of many distinguished persons, those of Mr. Irving, 
(the clergyman,) and of Mr. Simeon of Cambridge, 
struck us as peculiarly forcible and accurate. Mons. 
Edouart, for the sum of a few shillings, furnishes his 
visitors with likenesses of themselves, which, ¢onsidcre 
ing the simplicity of the means he employs, aré really 
exquisite. He will be happy also to show his collection 
or any part of it gratis, to any one who may visit: his 
apartments; and half an hour may e very agreeably 
spent among these productions of ingenjeus and. facile 
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SONNET, 
FROM CALDERON, 


THESE flowers that were a glory anddelight: 
Awakening at the paleness of the morn, 

At eve shall be a spectacle forlorn, 

When sleeping in the lap of the chill night. 

These tints, this rainbow, edged with sncwy white, 
Aud gola and purple, challenging the sky, 

Are an example to mortality 

What one day in its limits may unite. 


The roses have been born that they might bloom, 
And, only blooming that they might wax old, 
Found in a bud their cradle and tir tomb: 

E’en such do men their destinies behold ; 

Birth and the grave are compassed by one day ; 
Ages are hours when they have passed away, 
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SKETCHES ot HUMAN LIFE. 
.o % <at OL 
hea exkeslé i. 


. Charvdesr—Altered 28 say you are, you at 
least retairr ‘your dove-o walltug. You do not 
seem té become “weary of*traversing these old 
aveiites. © I a “2 — 7 ’ 

~* Fdicatd Nos, T have been too short a time 
in oP RaNBEY nok to..take pleasure in. objects 
which, me..s0 vividly that I am no longer 
an exile... This elastic. wurf seems to fill my limbs 
with a new-life;.and J wander, asin a half-con- 
scious-dream of serene rejoicing, among these 
broken” vistas,” and under’ the shadow of these 
green and'tufted gtens. 

Lherltcrlt is well that you. have not lost your 
affection, or these things, as you say that you are 
comparatively. indifferent to. many in which you 
formerly delighted.. - 

Edward.—Aye, Charles, lam indeed changed. 
Fourteen: years of labours and perils, sickness, 
captitity, and sofnetimes despair, have done their 
wol BY a! ime. “When'f left the land in which 
Wwe had both af, we passed so many happy hours, 
my courage sank. I had not strength even to 
write to you; and I went on through a thousand 
citeainetaaiccy, of Gifficulty and danger, without 
being able to Oppose to them more than a shadow 
of that energy which I had formerly been master 
of. “Ihnumerable prospects such as this which 
surrounds us, fleeted continually before my mind. 
For the present | was nothing more than an inert 
heap. of corporeal atoms; I lived only for the 
distant and. the past....Aud, while all those inter- 
mediate years seem tome now but unimportant 
and unmeaning,-that-which occurred before them 
still presents itself to my feelings as the only real 
the only.substantial portion of my existence, as 
all that..concerns my true and inner being.— 
Frances.was: hut fifteen, and my age was double 
this; -yet: how exquisitely was her character 
adapted to mine, her agile and brilliant, though 
not frivolous, youth of heart to my graver and se- 
verer humour. She was to me like the black-bird 
amid the dark foliage of yonder tree, filling it with 
a soul of melody, Only three days before I was 
unexpectedly called away across the sea, we metin 
these very gardens.. We walked together, and our 
footsteps were as irregular 2s our thoughts. I 
feared to look at her, except ‘vith stolen and side- 
long glances. She fixed her eyes upon the ground, 
while we talked, in imperfect and difficult accents, 
about any thing which might be farthest from the 
emotions of each. At last, I caught the glimpse 
of a tear growing through those long lashes. 
My hand touched he’s, and I felt the drop 
fall warm upon it. . I spoke and she scarce y could 
falter a reply ;.and that evening I left her with a 
more exultang and winged sense of happiness 
than I had ever known before—than I have known 
since. Charles, lam now grey and blasted, not 
young in years, and very old in spirit; yet even 
all, the changes wrought by time and misfortune 
do not appear sufficient to explain the difference 
between what I am now conscious of within 
myself, and the man I then was. I am now 
crushed, motionless, and solitary; I was then a 
being of joyous exertions and bounding aspira- 
tions, and linked, as it seemed to me, in the pro- 
foundést and most delicious sympathy with one 
so fair and youthful, in whose mind the blossom 
was so trémulously beautiful, and the steni so 
straightly firm, that love for her was of ‘itself 
power, and liberty, and virtue. 

Charles. —What circumstance put an end to her 
affection ? 

Edward—I know not. 1 wrote to her. from 
abroad, but received ‘no answer. And, though I 
have always in some degree consoled myself with 
the notion ‘that my letter may have miscarried, 
I never had sufficient. confidence to’ wfite again. 
I can now form no conjecture as to what may 
have become of her. She may still be rich, and 
gay, and lovely; or the low sod and the narrow 





coffin may be all that remain to her; and.even. iv 
this, O! how far happier than I who am left to 
the consciousness of such a present, and the'te- 
collection of such a past. But—but; Charles, she 
may also be at this moment another’s’ wife. 
Would to Heaven the thought had never crossed 
me! “But even so, God bless her! She is not, 
she cannot be mine ; but, rich or poor, beautiful 
or withered, wedded or maiden, Frances must 
needs be the sweetest and the loftiest-minded 
creature that walks the earth. 

Charles.—It may not be impossible to let you 
see her. 

Edward.—She lives then! But no—no—I am 
a fool. What if she does live? She knows 
nothing of me. I hoped for a moment ; but it is 
all—all—gone. By my eternal trust, if you are 
mocking me 

Charles—Nay, this is fully. She lives; and 
within an hour, you shall see her. 

Edward.—An hour, an hour !—it is years—four- 
teen years since I have beheld her except in 
visions, or heard her save when, in the watches of 
the night, I have groaned out ‘ Frances! Frances!’ 
and the winds have circled and lingered near to 
scoff me with an empty repetition of the sound. 

Charles.—You shall see her and hear her this 
evening. Do not fear to address her, and you 
may trust for a restoration of her favour. 

Edward.—Y ou say she is not wedded. But no, 
it were madness to think of it. She will not re- 
member what I was; and I cannot forget what I 
am. Yet to look upon her again, to listen to her 
voice, again to follow and gaze at Frances—no— 
I am dreaming—I am dreaming; it cannot be. 

Charles.—There will be a masked assemblage 
in these gardens this evening. See, they have 
lighted up the pavilions; and through those 
bushes there are glimpses of moving forms and 
brilliant dresses. She will doubtless be here. We 
will go put on masks and dominos, and return in 
a few minutes. 

Edward.—l little need these outward disguises ; 
years, and troubles, and hopelessness, have masked 
me in avizard which can only be loosened by the 
worm. But we will do as you please ; only let 
us hasten. I would I had once more seen her, 
and then bid her farewell for ever! 

Charles——Come on then. The moon is gliding 
into her purple presence-room, from amid’ the 
curtains of her chamber. The musie is beginniag 
yonder in the thicket. We must be here anon. 

Sophia.—My dear Frances, though you are in 
the character of a peasant-girl, aud I of a sultana, 
I suspect our reul inclinations are very different 
from those which our dresses would indicate. 

Frances.—1 know more of the world than you, 
Sophia ; and, trust me, a little gratification for 
one’s vanity is as necessary to the carrying on life 
agreeably, as is the satisfaction of our tastes and 
affections. I advised you, my cousin, to make 
yourself a Fatima; for nothing will be more de- 
lightfully exciting to the imaginations of your 
acquaintances than the contrast which they will 
discover between your fresh and delicate charms 
of voice, eyes, and spirit, and the gorgeous mag- 
uificence of these flowing robes and glittering 
jewels. 

Sophia.—Yes, I understand ; and your wit, and 
manner, and knowledge of society, and highly- 
finished beauty, will dawn, I suppose, with add, - 
tional splendour from amid the grey twilight of 
this rustic garb. ; 

Frances.—Perhaps so. I own that without 
some little view of this kind I can conceive no 
use in masquerading as a shepherdess. The 
natural rudeness and narrowness of the character 
would be very stupid, except as a foil to other 
qualities which may exist beneath it. 

Sophia—I have done as you pleased in the 
matter, because I think it very unimportant. But, 
for my own part, I see no value in admiration 
gained by these artifices. Yet 1 might be more 








excusable for resorting to them than you who 
are so secure of gaining attention and applause, if 
you wotild only trust to your'genuine self. Even 
my vahity, iff thought its gratification so neces- 
sary as you'seem to think it, would be hurt at the 
notion of my being admired or loved for any thing 
but what belongs peculiarly to myself. 

Frances.—Well, my dear, at your age it is very 
natural you should think this.” I think I can re- 
member the time when I too thought so. But 1 
am grown Wiser now. 

Sophia.—Yet you piqhed even while you said 
you had grown wiser. Wisdom surely does not 
make us unhappy, 

Frances—The gardens are filling, We have 
no more time, my dear, for moralising. 

Sophia.—Y et see how the lamps have burst into 
a broken blaze; and how exquisitely is the music 
arranged to sound in concert with the rippling of 
the water, and the breathing of the trees, as if 
they were the voice of the whole landscape ; and 
this mingling of a thousand gay colours and fan- 
tastic shapes around us is as splendid and strange 
as if all the clouds of sunset had taken wing, and 
flown hither from the west. There is a myster 
too in the flood of disguised faces which 
should be sorry to exchange for a full knowledge 
of the features the masks conceal. 

Frances.—There, again, I entirely differ from 
you. To be sure, I can guess pretty accurately 
as to most of the people at all worth knowing ; 
but, when I am in doubt, there is’ nothing I long 
for so much as to diseover the secret: 

Sophia.—Well, T'will be as inconsistent as you 
wish. Who is’ that tall, ‘affécted-looking man, 
dressed as a troubadour? 

Frances.—Do ‘not speak so loud, when you 
give such very barbarian opinions, Fatima. What 
you cul] affectation is the very dew and bloom of 
unequalled accomplishment. That is my friend 
Frederick. ‘See he is nore | through the moving 
crowd with an ‘ait of ‘careless superiority. He 
will find us out at a glance. Aye, I thought so, 
here he comes. Now, pfithee, coz, do not spoil 
my game, either by openly declaring yourself, or 
by withdrawing from conversation with him. 

Frederick—Most queenly shepherdess, and 
most graceful Sultana, maya poor Troubadour 
ask the name. under which he may be allowed to 
celebrate your beauties. 

Frances,—You may call me Amoret, and my 
companion is nated Fatima. 

Frederick —That voice belongs, methinks, to 
one who has not always worn a peasant’s garb ? 

Frances.—Y ou mistake the note of the thrush 
for that of the nightingale; Sir Troubadour. I 
am here in attendanee..upon: the Sultana, like 
yonder cloud that waits upon the moon. 

Frederick—Say rather, like « seraph accom. 
panying a mortal. 

Frances.—Nay, master Giraud 1D’ Alengon, do 
not speak in whispers. I have no secrets from 
my mistress. 

Sophia.—1 know these masks, Frances. There 
is my sister, I will join her, and you may find us, 
when you will, in the alcove, beside the waterfall. 

Frederick —Now, cruel Frances, for you can- 
not disguise yourself from me, will you permit 
me to converse with you more freely? 

Frances.—See, we are watched by yonder pair 
in black. What can they require from us? 

Edward.—Charles, it:is, it is her voice. I must 
speak with her, were it but for a moment. De- 
tain that masker, who is by her side; and I will 
address her. 

Frances —WelJ, sable spirit, what need you 
with a country Amoret? ‘ 

Edvard his black vesture is less a disguise 
to me, than that rustic garb to you, Lady. 

Frances.—Good Heavens! do I not know that 
voice? I do not understand you, Sir. 

Edward.—Frances, Frances! it was not always 
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thus. I rememher a time, when no disguise could 
have prevented rn from recoquising 

nothing I could have said as to mysel 
been unintelligible to you. , ‘ 


tuae8to ; i 2 
Frances —’Tis: strange. It; must, have., been; |, 
the women and children, and breaking a few 
windows, The sensation experienced by myself 


long ago; for ] profess I have, at.present, po no- 
tion what you: mean. ¥ 

Edword —How false, and heartless, and trivial 
sounds that voice!’ How has it: been sharpened 
and hardened by the evil discipline of the world! 
Lady, take off that mask. Aye, there are indeed 
the features I have loved to look upon. But the 
flower is petrified, and its fragrance has departed. 
You have shown what I asked, but would gladly 
have migsed to see. Look here, Frances, is there 
ought in this face that you can recognize? 

Frances,—Can this be life? Edward! 
God! 

Edward,—yY es, Frances, I am indeed one long 
lost to you, and to my country; yet even now 
too soon returned to find you thus. 

Frances.—Your sudden re-appearance has agi- 
tated me so much that I must now leave you. We 
soon shall meet again. 

Edward—And can indeed the bright and free- 
hearted being I remember be dulled and withered 
into this wretched hollow idol of the world’s va- 
nities? Then is all time destruction, and all 
change but death. 

Frances.—-How. can I save inyself from this im- 
portunate. spectre of the past? I will wed Frede- 
rick to-morrow. 


O my 





NOTES ON LISBON. 
Now V. 


Hovsss. 

Tue houses of Lisbon. are all built of stone, 
found in great plenty in the neighbouring quar- 
ries, (when. first: taken from the quarries it is 
merely a clay, but soon becomes exceedingly hard 
by exposure to the air.) These stones ure only 
squared, or rather smovthed, (for they are seldom 
used in a square or any regular shape,) on the 
side which Jerms the exterior of the wall ; and, as 
the mortar they use.is uncommonly strong, they 
bind into a solid. mass of masonry, the mortar, 
when thorou:shly dry, becoming harder than the 
stone itself. ‘They use a great deal of timber in 
the framewor< of their liouses, for the purpose of 
binding or tying the whole together, so as to 
be able to stund the shocks of earthquakes, 
to which they are so subject. Contrary to our 
mode, the whole frame of the house is first 
erected by the earpenter, and the mason is then 
called in to fill, up the interstices. This and the 
great thickness of the walls -considered, (from 2 
to 34 feet,) 1.am.Jed to..think that even such an- 
. other earthquake, as,that, in 1755, would not be 
attended withsuch serious consequences. Indeed, 
the mischief,,then, ocurred‘ chiefly among the 
churches, whieh, from. their lofty walls, unsup- 
ported roofs, and no intermediate floors to bind 
the walls, must, necessarily fall in on any violent 
concussion ; and,it,being,a Saint’s day, and the 
hour of high. mass, when.that dreadful event hap- 
pened, all the, churehes were filled, and it has 
been computed, that, upwards of 60,000 persons 
perished in them alone.* 

While speaking ofiearthquakes, I shall state the 
effect one had om mei About ¢ight o’clock in the 
morning, on ‘the: 4th of June, a slight shock of 
an earthquake Was félt im Lisbon, which, in a 
few seconds, was.fullowed by another consider- 
ably more violent; ‘so much so, that those who; 
were asleep were aivakened by the rocking of 








* 1 saw in Lisbon (in 1815) an old lady who was in 
one of the churches at, the time. . While attempting to 
escape, two falling columns coming in contact by their 
tops, caught her hair,, and detained her safe, beneath 
the pointed. arch thus formed, tilf she was the next 
day extricated. She told me every other pérson in 
that church perished. 5 


me, when | 
would have, 


4.more sincerely than I believe they generally do ; 





their. beds, the rattling of doors, windows, &c. 
‘The alarm was extreme : in several parts of the 
city, families ran out of their houses, praying 


however, no further evil ensued than frightening 


and a gentleman who was with me at the time, 
was pither singular. We were walking in Gold- 
street, which stands on a flat, nearly. level with 
the Tagus, and very near it: on a sudden I felt 
a universal faintness come over me, and my knees 
and feet were seized with a weakness similar to 
that caused by excessive fatigue ; at the same in- 
stant my friend complained of the same faintness 
and lassitude. It, however, went otf in a few 
minutes, and we neither of us at the time had any 
idea of the cause; nor was it till we were told of 
the earthquake that we were enabled to account 
for our strange sensation. From what we ex- 
perienced, I am confident that, had the houses 
been falling round us, we could not have escaped 
destruction, for we were in progressive motion, 
and yet the weakness, faintness, and even sick- 
ness, forced us to stop for at least two minutes, 
totally unable to move; and those two minutes 
poe have been quite enough to have buried us 
and all Lisbon. 


To return to my subject. The method of tiling 
their houses is well adapted to keep out the very 
rains of winter. The tiles are curved, and are 
placed the reverse way, alternately into each 
other, and the intermediate hollows are filled up 
with a thick paste of mortar, which, when dry, is 
impervious to the rain; and the roof has a very 
neat and pretty appearance, the tiles and mortar 
forming stripes of white and red. In many in- 
stances I have seen this effect beautifully diversi- 
fied: the birds and the wind carry on to the roofs 
of the houses, various kinds of seeds of mosses, 
lichens, grasses, &c., which soon take root in the 
mortar, and the houses then present roofs of 
broad alternate stripes of light green and red, 
the coup-d ail of which is uncommonly elegant. 

The houses are generally from five to seven 
stories high ; some few are carried to the fatiguing 
height of ten. The houses of the nobility or of 
rich individuals, however, seldom exceed two, 
sometimes have only one. Every separate floor 
is considered as a distinct house, and, as such, 
contains a distinct family; and it very frequently 
happens that those on any one floor cannot tell 
who occupies either of the others.* Each ge- 
nerally consists of a large sitting-room, a dining- 
room, kitchen, pantry, and one, two, or more 
small rooms fit for china closets, servants’ bed- 
rooms, &c. The bed-rooms for the family are, 
in general, what they call alcoves; that is, they 
are rooms lying in the centre of the floor, com- 
municating with the outer rooms by glass-dours, 
through which they receive the only light they 
have, as, from their internal situation, they are 
totally deprived of the benefit of any window of 
their own; and the only way there is to ventilate 
them is by throwing open the doors, as, with very 
few exceptions, they have two doors, one oppo- 
site the glass-door, lentiek towards the. kitchen, 
for the convenience of the servant, who must 
otherwise pass through the sitting or dining-room 
to make the beds, &c. These pt chambers 
are, however, by no means so close. and yacom- 
fortable as might he imagined; on the. contrary, 
I rather think, provided they are. ventilated every, 
day, they are cooler than if they admitted the sun. 

I know not, from what, cause, unless, it be, from, 


people, but surely Egypt; was never, more sorely, 
vexed with vermin then Lishon,is every summer; 





* Instead of having bells. or knockers 10 each floor, 
a 


. there is one general knocker at the gate door,;at whi¢ 


rea give as many distinct knocks as the number of the 


oor the person resides on you intend to visit; that is, | 


one for the first floor, five for the fifth, six for the 
sixth, and so on. 


ay 


the filth of the streets, and the, laziness, of the |,P 


ss 
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fleas, bugs, and flies ing itr tens 6 8, 
and] muéh doubt if,’ in’ the whole eity;-therd is 
one house freefrom the twor:furmerc? ulaiter, 


from its natare, is equally a -vidiver: of the palace 
and the cot. 08) 0! fi aed wo od 
‘Tn’ Lisbon’ house:rent is'always paid! six-moniths 
in advance, Yodgitigy the same y so! thatsit is‘im- 
ossille” the landlord caw “ever tose ‘his ‘rent. 
here ‘ure only two periods in the’ year’ imwhich 
either house or lodgings can be'proeured, (wene- 
rally speaking,) which eare:on St..Jahn’s day 
(in June,) and at Christmas: Those: whe (intend 
to remove, must one month (exactly) before, the 
expiration of the six’ months, put.a square, piece 
of blank white paper in each window; if they 
neglect to do that, it is suppesed they intend to 
remain where they are; indeed 'the landlord » can 
oblige them, as by not putting up: the Aseritas, as 
those b/ank pieces of paper are called, they pre- 
vent him from letting to:others. as tsioih 

But in most instances the landlord: eid not re- 
ceive his rent in advance)’ but! prefers aMador, 
that is, some person who shall become:security for 
you, not only as to'the'payment of the: rent, but 
also that you shall make: good all‘damayes.done to 
the premises. A short lease or agrdement-te this 
effect, is drawn up by the landlord; and isigned by 
you and your Fiedor,* in which, amongst other 
things, it is always stipulated that: yow shall: not 
drive any nails‘into the walls;:and that: ‘you «shall 
not let the house to anyother person withont: the 
landlord’s* consent. “The -formet!:of: these. re- 
strictions is very necessary, as, im»géneral,’ the 
walls are very Vs and, iem instances, 
very elcgantly painted. with, various ects, such 
as groups of figures, alegorieal representations, 
fruit, fish, and.flowers, particularly.thedJatter,. In 
some of the houses, of;the, higher orders, I have 
seen rooms painted in groups, of! figures, ‘in.a style 
that would hardly be) tolexated, in. England. In 
this kind of room-painting they, are, very clever, 
the execution, particularly in, the. houses of the 
rich, being masterly and; exquisite}; «)..: _. 

In most of the large houses, the:entrance-hall, 
the staircases, and some of the rooms are wains- 
coated about breast-high, with what we call 
Dutch tiles ; but instead of each file having a dif- 
ferent subject, the whole of them, when united, 
form but one picture, (generally drawn froni some 
subjeet in the Old or New Testament ;) the tiles 
are very large, about 18 inches square, and if one 
should get broken the whole set of course be- 
comes spoiled, as it leaves a hole in the. ballad. 
They certainly have a very néat atid Cool’ appear- 
ance. The ground of them is White) and the 
figures, landscape, &c. bine. ’’ =< agin 

With the exception of the houses of a few,Eng- 
lish families, none are to be met with, that have 
a single fire-place, except in the kitehep.- This 
is very well in summer, but, during, their, rainy 
season, (or winter,) it is miserably uncomfortable, 
being damp, cold, and shivering. aa 

It is impossible to conceive a, more, ludicrous 
picture than might be sketched by suddenly trans- 
orting an English cook intoa Portuguese. kitchen. 
No range, or grate of any kind, no coals, no other 
cooking utensils than a few stew-pans, and a fry- 
ing-pan; the fire; a few pieces. of wood on the 
hearth, (which,. to. avoid, steoping,.is built. in a 
_ re = an —y ~ about waist high ; 
u othe. are e wood and, charcoal,is gene- 
rly eps or,else charcoal lighted in iittle cir- 
cular, grated holes, built up with brick-work for 
ithe. purpose, With such means it paar be no 
eps 0k ook an English dinner; ‘but as the 
aEness scarcely ever dress their meat in any 
gyer 4's CS ian by stewing, these answer the 

fe hn any other ; 'as.eve 
ts, hittle 
PF 


ase, \ y stew-pan 
the separate charcoal fires ata very 
expense 


nd,of.mine, an. English merchant, who 
at Rp TY 1yitye ; Ser 

gh ney, are very, particular that the Fiador should be 
what they call capas, that is, capable, or what is called 


in the city of Loudon a good man. 
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ee 
has resided above shirty years in Lisbon, sent to 
Englaftl forsalarge. kitchen. range, with boiler,, 
oven, &ci, which aecritdingly was sent out to him ; 
he, however, aon it to dis — ty but is Wikely 

’ to, keep: ity ill. not.easily, find a purchaser ; 

_ hie onto A wishing.to part with it, being ex- 
actly the. very, one,,.why, ne person will buy it, 
namely, because in. alk Lisbon he cannot find a 
workman to put it up. 

Ifa house is torbe.let,,;and you apply to the 
landlotd to:hife it-of him, and, from any cause 
whatever, ‘he may not choose to let it to you, you 
have only to’ go to’ an office, established for that 
and other purposes equally just, and state that 
such @ house is empty, and that you wish to occupy 

“Gt, andere willing to pay the rent in advance into 
the ‘public ' treasury your object is now accom- 
plished ;)-you pay insix months’ rent, and these 
official and offieiods gentlemen send one of their 
undeflings; ithe! writes upon the door of the 

‘hotse: in»question the words, Principe regente, 
(ar the:same miatindr as we place the broad arrow 

on eustom-house seizures.) This lets everybody 

»kiow that thé Prince Regent has graciously con- 

{descended to:take the trouble of letting the house 
into: his own bands,! .The landlord dares not op- 

pose this, instance. of royal favour, but lets you 
take possession. )At'the:end of the six months, 
or perhaps twelve, he muy receive his rent from 
the treasury 3:orit may happen that he never re- 
ceives itvall..The expense of this procedure is 

‘temdolarsi: 2s ys 

A person who has resided any length of time 
‘in “Lisbor; anay: forua tolerably correct idea of 
the ciremerstanves of those he meets in the streets, 
for they being the \constent receptacles of filth 
‘of ye Bn ifrom every house, to which 

 nvay he-added' dead dog, icats, rats, (by thousands, ) 
stinking fish, rotten vegetables, &c.; so those who 
liveOn’ what we ‘call in England the ground-floor, 
and whoure the petty shop-keepers and mechanics, 
are, from the putrid air which they constantly in- 

i : id and wretched looking in the ex- 
treme: the inhabitants of the first floor improve 
a@ little j the’second-story inmate may be endured ; 

: but; from the third to the seventh, up to the tenth, 

- the complexion, if not white and red, is however 
clear, and bespeaks health. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


_., ON, no occasion during the year—neither on the 

deyotion,of a ‘valuable’ column in a daily journal 

to an exposé of the seerets of the prison-house, from 

the.pen of an artist certainly less favoured by 

“fortune than by genius—nor on the proclamation 

**' of 'a hostile manifesto, in an autumnal number of 

‘The Fashionable Magazine’—not even when the 

ser open \aptand of the Royal Academy saloons in- 

“vite the ‘thronging population from the east and 

west to an exhibition of the universal range of 

ihational art+does the state of the highest ani 

“must interésting branch of painting in England, 

of that branch which, it may be almost said, de- 

_ serves exchisively the name of ‘fine art,’ present 

‘ itself so forcibly to the reflection,- as'on the an- 

nual opening’ of ‘the establishment dedi¢ated ex- 

pressly ‘to-its tse, its promotion, and .éitourage- 
met, 608 oe nud 918 

Many are those who Jatnent' the dearth) bf pro- 


“deserving, ‘by’ ‘their qiialities}) 


“feta, eal 
‘without’ Kegel to their pretensions, to'be called 
. “histori¢al: all’ admit the fact of “the séarcity of 
‘such work$ } ‘and post are ready to aah 3 cause 
to whith the low ebb at which that Branch of) te 
art at present stinds, ‘niay He ascribed: “Does tiie 
\ ‘evil arise from & fatal ‘predilection’ for specimens’ 
of Dutch excellence fiithe first patron idl the reglur? 
Is it to be aftrjbuted to the taste Tor the low and 
the little in-# ton-setfing Cotirtier and peer 2 Ts 
_ the cause of the mischief to be traced a ipdo-. 
letice and * pusiflanimity ‘of ‘patrons’ submittiz 
their Own better judgments to the guidaiice o 
common-minded counsellors, to whom the works 


of art are objects of traffic and pirat, rather, than’ 
of intellectual gratification? Are the professors 
of history.the victims of the envious and interested’ 
wiles, and undue advantages, used by the piaititers 
of portraits?, Is the pursuit of the highest braneh' 
of art condemned to beggary by the’ growth, ' 
among men of power and influence, of the extra- 
ondinary and absurd notion that portrait-paintin 
itself is ahigh branch of art, because Titian and’ 
Rephael, Rubens and Vandyke, elevated the cha- 
racter of all they touched, even while they ¢con- 
descended to paint resemblances; or because, 
under the Promethean pencil of the actual Presi- 
dent. of the British Academy, a Pygmalion in 
modern painting, the canvas itself may become 
animated ; or because, with a skill not less ad- 
mired, but with a taste far more questionable, 
the same President succeeds so happily in por- 
traying. the meretricious characteristics of the 
day, that, on regarding his yy one ore of 
‘ patrician elegance,’ it would be difficult to assign 
the share in the composition, either of the original 
or the picture, due respectively to the arts of a 
Victorine and a D’Egville, to the atmosphere of 
Almack’s, to the effects of a season of languor- 
working dissipation, or to the sacrifice of all ex- 
pression of sentiment and individuality of cha- 
racter to the acquisition of the air and manners 
of the ton? Or does the state of depression in 
which historical painting has sunken proceed 
from a deficiency of taste in the public? Or, 
finally, is it to be charged to the want of merit in 
artists ? 

Each of the causes enumerated may have, and 
doubtless has, its influence. Most of them, how- 
ever, can have but a partial operation,—an opera- 
tion nearly insignificant, and such as might be 
neglected altogether, without danger of their 
working any important mischief, were matters 
but right with regard to the two last items of the 
account. Were the taste of the public refined 
and cultivated, the caprices of court and fashion 
might be set at defiance; but, in such a case, 
would the historical productions of the day satisfy 
the people? 

The artists reply in the affirmative; the advo- 
cates of the people, in the negative. We will not 
undertake to decide between the twe parties: we 
prefer taking for granted—and the position 
can scarcely be denied us—that some little 
amendment is required on both sides. The wants 
of the people of England are wiltimately, if 
not directly, omnipotent. Did there exist a ge- 
neral desire for the contemplation of exalted 
works of art, a universal conviction of the bene- 
ficial effects resulting from a familiarity with 
them, the Government would ere long be under 
the necessity of providing the means of gratifying 
the wish. To inspire the public, therefore, with 
a desire so laudable, should be the first and grand 
object of all who love at once the arts and their 
country, who desire to see the former cherished 
by their nation, and the latter improved by the 
grace-imparting influence ofthe former. For this 
end, the surest and most obvious means are to 
familiarise the people with the productions of su- 
preme excellence, by exhibitions of the master- 
pieces of ancicut art, and of modern works which, 
if not equalling the best that former ages have 
left us, will not quite shrink from the comparison. 
We have been led to make this observation, almost 
too obvious to require stating, by the outery which 
is' too generally raised by artists themselves, and 
those’ who engage inthe advocacy of modern art, 

‘With a spirit savouting soniewhat of party-feel- 
‘ing, against the saguittanl and exhibition of the 
‘works! of the miasterg-of past ‘times,—an ‘outcry 
Which} ws far'as regards the grand interests of the 
arts, and not the mere employment of individual 
i professors,’ is perfectly senseless. 
' Ie is misrepresenting the subject altogether to 
‘make the mere benevolent desire to favour the 
followers of an art the motive for patronage: the 
unds spent on that principle would better. come 





under the denomination of charity. The only 


sound and rex) incentive to the patronage of art, 
Madre ht € Which can benefit the arts, is—the 
Tove’ Of art for its own sake, independent of its 
professurs,—the gratification’ of ‘ contemplating 
‘thosé' hoble“effurts of genius, !te whaterér age, 
“country, dristhool-they may, liclodg, which :can- 
not be regarded without exciting wonder at \the 
powers of mind! of man, and\an exalted feel- 
img towards the souree whence he. derives his 
endowments. |The possessor of a collection of 
paintings who discards bis old masters,-if he have 
any real and valuable specimens, for the purpose, 
as it is called; of patronising art, and to make a 
modern gallery, gives a proof, it may be conceded, 
ofabenevolent disposition, butby no means of alove 
of art. He does: asthe scholar who parts with his 
Hesiod; Honier, 4schylus, Virgil, | orace, Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Milton, Shak- 
speare, Spenser, but preserves, perhaps, the Wa- 
verley novels, the works of Byron, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, and Moore, fills the. rest of his shelves 
with the ephemeral productions of the modern 
ten thousand. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we are 
adverse to the encouragement of modern artists. 
We protest merely against the adopting, in this 
case, the vile English principle of making a party 
and a job of every thing : , but, while we encourage 
and applaud what ‘aspires to ex¢ellence and ap- 
proaches the eminence, we must still admire that 
which has long since attainéd the summit, and 
served as a beacon’ to Puide others in their Course. 
Would to God, indeed, that we had out English 
Luxembourg ! anid woald-to God we had some- 
thing truer and ddftier thiah the works of West to 
fill it with! WouldtoGod that our men of talent, 
in whom education and habits presuppose a 
refined taste, and'whd have had opportunities of 
cultivating their judyment,' would shake off the 
trammels of fashionmongers, and reflect, andjadge, 
and act for themselves; or atany: rate that they 
would use their ¢ommon sense, and be persuaded 
that it would be as reasonable to-ask the opinion 
of a publisher as tothe merits of a new. * Para- 
dise Lost,’ as todefertothe judgment of a picture- 
dealer, merely because heis such, (for we do not 
see why such a person may not withstand the in- 
fluence of his calling, and unite the advantage of 
his experience with'a taste for the elevated,) in 
deciding on the’sentiment, expression, and com- 
position of an historical work of art. 

Would to God, finally, that the ennobled, the 
powerful, the opulent of the land would disdain 
the slightest odour of jubbing, that they would en- 
courage art for the love of art and insymputhy for 
the artist, and not for the sake of opportunities 
of benefiting a sérvint;'a dependant, ' a family-re- 
tainer, or a political ‘partisan, ‘or‘of the opportu- 
nity of mutual ‘interchanges of obligutions, ci- 
vilities, and patronage} with*persons ot eyital sta- 
tion and power with! *themselves.’ Then may 
our artists work ‘with confidénde; ‘noteto propi- 
tiate a particular tasté; Put’ to produce what is 
excellent, in the assurance that excellence will be 
appreciated and meet its reward: Then may we 
look for works of art’ worthy of our works of 
utility. Then, instead of the mass of our -— 
being siwultaneousty the’ best informed and the 
coarsest in Europe, thay We expect to see them 
vie with the most urbatie in’ al} that gives charm 
to the outward man; aethey,ex¢el them already in 
the most solid acquifements., May.we live to see 
the day when we shall have a: Luxembourg under 
such circumstahces !:/With this wow turawe to the 

roductions of those who,- bad we,such .an esta- 
biishment, would be candidates: for the honour of 
hanging its walls with their works, 

The exhibition at the-British Gallery is com- 
posed: much as usual, as regards the style and 
class of the‘worke it contains: All ites seem 
to have heen consulted : there is wherewithal to 
“get the imaginations of the poetical wandering ; 
theré “is much to ‘satisfy the connoisseur in the 
niceties of the art ; there is abundance of sport for 





the schoolboy ; both consolation and monition for 
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lovers ; the sensualist also may have his feast; and 
‘there is matter, moreoyer, for the man of piety, and 
atheme of compression for the republican; nor 
are kitchen-folk or Quakers entirely neglected. * 

No. 1, Mr. Northcote's Adoration of the Shepherds, 
by its place in the collection,’ by the venerable age of 
the artist, and by the nature of the subject, first claims 
attention. There is a want of energy in the design, and 
of foree in the colouring, for both are tame ; but these 
are felt to. be deficiencies rather than positive faults, 
while the picture has nothing that can offend the most 
fastidious, The chasteness and simplicity of the com- 
position and treatment have a certain charm, which 
excites respect. for tae work and the artists. 


No, 32, St. George and the Dragon, Mr. G. Hayter, 
is a small spirited picture, in every way legendary, in 
subject, landscape, composition, and amy 

No. 50, Love at Naples, T. Uwins, a silly title, but a 
well-treated subject. The figures are graceful and 
handsome, and the colouring, both of the costume and 
of the landscape, warm and rich. There are several 
other very agreeable pieces by Mr. Uwins, which we 
shall take occasion to notice hereafter. 

No. 56, The Muon rising over a wild mountainous 
country, F, Danby. The art offers no greater difficulty 
than the attempt to represent the effect of moonlight. 
We bave never yet seen an effort of the kind at all 
satisfactory. This is more successful than usual, 
partly, perhaps, because too much is not attempted. 
The character. of wildness and mystery thrown over 
the rugged summits of the mountain range, speaks 
powerfully to the imagination ; and the volcano in the 
distance sending forth its flames, but calmly and with- 
out agitation, has a wonderful effect. We far prefer 
another production of Mr, Danby's, viz. 

No. 67, Sunset. This is a painting replete with 

try : the effect is glorious; the gorgeous sunset, the 
illumination of the prow of the solitary galley, the ensign 
drooping in the calm, the reflection of the rays on the 
dark waters, the broad lights and shadows on the 
golden sand, the pair seated on the beach in richest 
apparel regarding the glorious spectacle and sharing 
the repose the spirit and love of all around them, the 
arm of the one reclining gently on the shoulders of the 
other, all so full of sentiment and of barmonious feel- 
ing—the composition is altogether most happy. 

No. 78, The Hookak Bearer, H. W. Pickersgill, is a 
very clever picture of a black slave: natural, animated, 
and spirited in design, and effectively painted. 

No. 77, Cattle-boat crossing a River, J. Dearman, 
although a small picture, is a delightful and brilliant 
effort in the mauner of Cuyp: 

The two Naval Pieces, ordered by the Institution for 
Greenwi: h Hospital, we fear, must be pronounced to 
be failure «. 

No. 62, Battle of St. Vincent, G. Jones, is one of 
these, and represents Nelson and Captain Berry board- 
ing the Sa: Joseph from the San Nicholas, another 
enemy's shi, just captured. A more heroic exploit is 
not recordec ir ancient or modern history ; yet there 
is nothing ¢levating or grand in the picture of Mr. 
Jones. The difiicuites of the subject, however, are 
said to be great; aniit seems agreed to make allow- 
ances on that account. Wewill not prove an exception 
to the general.practice: still less will we do so with 
regard to, 

No. 150, His leie Majesty, after the Victory of the \st of 
June, 1791, presenting Karl Howe with a Sword. Mr. 
Briggs, we think, would have done better had he de- 
clined undertaking a subject so little to his taste. 

No, 155. df Native of Missolonghi, painted at Rome. 
Hollins is a delightful single figure of a Greek girl 
reclining on a couch. The head is superbly beautiful, 
and realises the general idea of the style of a Greek 
head: the expression is powerful, it speaks of 
* The land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 

Now melt irito sorrow, now madden to crime.’ 
In more sober reality, it is the habitual physiognomy 
which would be looked for in a female not devoid of all 
the softer feelings of her sex, but inured to scenes 
of horror and ferocity. The costume is gorgeous, and 
richly and powerfully coloured, while the back-ground 
harmonises delightfully with the ease and repose of 
the figure. 

No. 166, The Disconsolate, G.S. Newton, is one of 
the most delightful productions of that popular artist. 
It is full of feeling and sentiment. A picture without a 
face, however, is scarcely orthodox, and certainly nota 
subject for imitation. ; 

The middle and south rooms, and many pro- 








ductions of merit. in that we have noticed, we: 


must reserve for a future occasion, We shall 
content ourselves with showing that we have. not 
overlooked Mr, Etty’s Hermaphroditus, which is 
a beautiful work and in a style a little more re- 
fined as to form than some of that artist’s: pre- 
vious works. In the south room, the most strik- 
ing picture is, 

No. 472, Satan, J. Partridge, a conspicuous work, 
although, in assigning it a place in the gallery, the 
character of the subj-ct, rather than the display of the 
picture, has manifestly influenced the hanging. It 
was natural to pnt in the dark room, as that at the 
south end of the gallery, is denominated, one, whose 
de ds, being evil, would love darkness rather than light. 
Not so the picture, we suspect. This we shall notice 
hereafter; the obscurity of the situation and the ap- 
proaching dusk prevented our seeing it properly. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Consanguinity of European Monarchs.—K6- 
ningswird, the author of ‘ Harald Hiarfagers 
Aftkomlingar pit Europas Throner; Stockholm, 
1828,’ has demonstrated by a set of tables, drawn 
up with yery great care and uccuracy, that the 
various thrones of Europe are occupied by sove- 
reigns descended from one single family, whose 
common ancestor was Harald Harfiiger (the beau- 
tiful-haired). This monarch was born in 883, and 
died in 934, after a reign of 49 years, during 
which he had five successive wives. From this 
intelligent work: t appears, that, independently 
of the direct descent of the Swedish dynasty, the 
shades of descent are as follows :—The King of 
Bavaria in the 29th degree; Sweden, 3lst; 
Naples, 3lst; Wurtemberg, 30th; Denmark, 
29th; Great Britain, 28th; Netherlands, 29th; 
Sardinia, 28th; Prussia, 28th; Saxony, 28th; 
the Emperor Don Pedro, 30th; Austria, 30th, 
Russia, 29th; King of France, 3lst. During an 
interval of 350 vears, the sceptres of Bavaria and 
Prussia, (or Brandenburg,) have changed hands 
more rarely than others; they have been held by 
only 12 sovereigns during that period, whilst 
Denmark has been ruled by 13; France by 14, 
(exclusively of the times of the republic and con- 
suls,) Russia and Turkey by 24 each, and the 
Papal States by 39*. No European throne has 
been longer possessed by one regular dynasty than 
that of Denmark, where the son has invariubly 
succeeded the father. 

Traps, Revenve, &c.—Comparative State- 
ments.—Maritime force of Great Britain, 18,631 
vessels, 2,141,000 tons; France, 14,530 vessels, 
700,000 tons ; United States of Amr. 1,423,000. 
tons. 

Trade.—Great Britain, per ann., 44,100,000/. 
impts; 58,823,000/. expts.; France, 23,112,970/. 
imports ; 25,419,500. exports; Amer. 19,412,000/, 
imports ; 19,275,000. exports. 

Revenue.—Great Britain: per head, 2/. 14s. 2d.; 
France, ll. 5s. 4.; Netherlands, IZ. Is. 9.; 
Prussia, 14s. S¢.; United States, 10s. ld.; Aus- 
tria, 8s. 9d.; Russia, 5s. 3d. 

Debt.—Great Britain: per head, 36/. 5s.; Ne- 
therlands, 26/ 10s.; France, 6/. 2s.; Austria, 
l/. 18s%.; United States, 12. 8s. 9d.; Prussia, 
ll. 48. 4d. ; Russia, 17s. 8d. 

Representation.—France elects 430 members, 
or | for each 74,418 souls; United States 187, or 
1 for 60,129 souls; Netherlands, 110, or | for 
55,845 souls; Great Britain, 658, or 1 for 35,455 
souls ; Norway, 75, or | for 14,000 souls. 

Comer or 1811.—A recent letter from Dor- 
yat mentions that Professor Lamberti, of that 

Iniversity, has calculated, that the comet which 
remained so long visible in the year 1811, was 
572, times less than the sun, but seventeen times 
larger than Jupiter, twenty-five thousand one 
hundred and four times larger than the earth, and 





* England, during the last 350 years, has seen seven- 
teen legitimate sovercigns ascend the throne : indepen- 
dently of the intruders, Oliver and Richard Cromwell. 





one million, two hundred’ and fifty-five . thousand 
two hundred times r than the moon’; . whilst 
its volume exceeded the conjoint dimension 

all the planets of our solar system. 

PorunatTion oF re HunGARIAN TOWNS.— 
Our statistical readers will thank us for affording 
them an epportunity of rectifying, by means of 
the authentic details given by a native work of 
recent date, the inaccurite information hitherto 
conveyed on this subject by most geographers. — 

Free Towns :—Pesth, 46,646 inhabitants; De- 
breizin, 40,695; Presburg, 35,135; Szegedin, 
31,716. Towns not free and Market Towns :— 
Keeskemeth, 31,339; Vesarhely, 25,002; Mis- 
kolez, 21,393. : 

Transylwaniaw :-—Cronstadt, 30,000 ; Clausen- 
berg, 18,210; Hermannstudt, 16,500. 

Russia.—The Russian empire presents, @ su- 
perficies of about 360,000 square geographical 
miles, with a population which, may be estimated 
as little short of 50,000,000; so that. there are 
one hundred and thirty-eight inhabitants to, each 
square mile. It would appear from recent re- 
turns, the accuracy of which there seems no rea- 
son to impugn, that its effective regular. force 
consists of 622,270 men; this is independent of 
the irregular corps, as well as the stationary force, 
such as the veteran regiments, and 76 garrison 
battalions. From these facts we gather that the 
regular military strength of Russia, when consi- 
dered in reference to her gross population, is 
nearly in the ratio of 1 to 83, and the total amount 
of her armed force in that of 2 to 50. 

St. Perersspurc.—The number of students 
matriculated at this university, during the autumn 
of 1828, amounted to 195; independently of . 116 
pupils, who were educating in the ‘ school of the 
nobility.’ In the year 1825, there were not more 
than 43 in all. 





THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


Tue first general meeting of this Society for 
the present year, took place on Monday, January 
26, for the purpose of a ¢rial of new compo- 
sitions, and the assemblage of the dungs and flints, 
(as they say of the tailors,) that is, the outs and ins, 
the conforming and non-conforming members of 
the late Opera band (now alas no more!) was rather 
interesting. Those whose sense of honour and pro- 
—- has led them to refuse to ‘ take service’ un- 
der the disgracefu! regulations proposed to them, 
held their heads proudly high, as they circulated 
their pamphlets upon the subject, while the poor 
dungs seemed to avoid communication, and to feel 
ashamed of their situations. However, if their 
feelings and sentiments did not harmonise, they 
endeavoured that their instruments should; and 
the performances of the evening commenced with 
an overture, con posed by Henry Griesbach, who 
pluced himself with his score at the piaho-forte, 
und, with the leading of F. Cramer, produced an 
interesting and clever instrumental composition. 
It is written in the key of E flat, and consists of 
two movements; a maestoso as introduction, and 
an allegro for conclusion. This is Griesbach’s se- 
cond production of the overture species, his first 
having been performed at the trial night of the 
31st of January, last year ; and both exhibit good 
writing, without any striking novelty of modula- 
tion or effect. 

This was followed by Onslow’s very clever 
overture ‘ Du Col-porteur,’ conducted by Bishop, 
and led by Mori. A beautiful and highly interest- 
ing andante in C common time, leads into an al- 
legro ayitato, in the minor of that key, in the 
2-4 time, and the conclusion (which returns to 
the major) is worked up with the highest skill, 
and produced a delightful effect, appreciated and 
acknowledged by the whole assemblage, listeners 
and performers. 

Cipriani Potter then produced a long and ela- 
borate sinfonia of his composition, which was 
carefully led by Spagnoletti, and consisted of a 
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maestoso-in-E-flat; in common time, an allegro in 
3:4, time, anclever andante in A flat, a scherzo 
Vivace, asa, minuet; with corresponding trio; and 
a. concluding allegru:in common time. Great 
= was taken by the orchestra,and great pains 


ad? en.taken by the composer; the sinfonia ex- 
hibited xcellent writing, but-yet, in some’ mea- 
sure, failed to. excite the interest it deserved ; 


some indescribable charm, that had pervaded 
the previous. performance, was unaccountably 
wanting, am Jancn y 

After this, Weichsell led, and J. Cramer con- 
ducted, a truly, magnificent and brilliant compo- 
sition of the great Spohr, whom we now think un- 
equivocally t finest writer (at least of orchestra) 
music) in the world! It was the overture ‘ De 
Pietro von Abano,’ consisting of a larghetto in 
6-8 time, and an allegro in common: time, 
written in the superior key of A flat; and the en- 
thusiasm displayed’ by performers and auditors, 
in their ‘injarked sistance, augurs that the sub- 
s¢ribers will hear it atone of the earliest concerts. 

The overture written by young Hill, and tried 
upon the first meeting of the Phiharmoniecs last 
year, was now again performed, and obtained some 
deserved encomiums. It has received several judi- 
cious alterations and improvements, and went off 
well. A poor piece of musical writing was then 
exhibited in the shape of an overture by a fo- 
reigner of the name of Perez, with which the 
trial concluded. 

Upon the whole, the pieces were cleverly writ- 
ten, well performed, and received with merited 
applause ; those of our-natives, Griesbach, Potter, 
and Hill, were certainly placed to a decided disad- 
vantage, being in immediate juxta-position, as it 
were, with two of the most able writers of the 
day, Spohr and Onslow; but they stood the trial 
successfully. 

The nights fixed for the eight concerts are as 
follow : Tideun 23, March 9 and 23, April 6 
and 27, May 1] and 25, and June 8; and it is 
expected that the Directors will be indefatigable 
in their endeavours to produce novelty, talent, 
and effect. 





THE DRAMA. 


King’s Theatre. 

AFTER a great deal of thunder and lightning, and 
convulsions. of nature, and jarring of the elements, 
Jove—that is, Messrs. Laporte and Bochsa—ceased 
to nod, and the green curtain was peacefully uplifted. 
The public has heard enough of the contentions be- 
tween the manager and his subordinates ; but, knowing 
the fierceness of such fights, more especially when be- 
tween thosé irasci celeres, the popular musicians, they 
may be astonished to hear that the hisses and groans 
of the ma'contents and their attachés on the first night 
of performance were not strong enough to check the 
perseverance of the singers in their dumb play nor dis- 
agreeable enough to cause half a dozen of the nuisances 
to be turned out. Their highnesses in the mountain 
holds made a simultaneous attack upon the fiddlers 
when they first twanged catgut; but the warfare was 
soon of the guerilla kind, and all but two or three 
seemed to discover at once, that in hooting the per- 
formers they were tourneying against the sails of the 
mill instead of the miller. 

The grievance thus essayed was the substitution of 
French instrawental players for t eir predecessors in 
the orchestra, Lindley, Dragonetti, Willman, &c., who 
seceded upon rupture with the manager. The other 
injurious innovation, that of enclosing and making pri- 
vate certain front rows of the pit, appeared to pass 
with impunity. 

Madame Pisaroni, who appeared on Saturday night 
(for the first time in. England) in the character which 
she sustained more than ten years ago when this opera 
made its debit before a Neapolitan audience, is neither. 
young nor handsome. In these two respects,,we will 
speak negatively ; for it would be against our instinct 
of gallantry to define what she is. As a singer, she has 
very long been known to possess the most powerful 
of contralto voices, methodized and made ductile by 
great science and a delicate taste. The first’ notes 
burst upon the ear like thunder ; and, after every little 
lapse, and throughout the opera, the. repetitien:of. the 
sound had the same effect of making every man turn to 





his neighbour, and express audibly the astonishment 
he felt. This, however, is not the manifestation or 
the consequence of pure musical enjoyment; and, if 
there be nothing more than this, no real fanatico per la 
musica will be attracted to the King’s Theatre, and cer- 
tainly no unmusical person will find much to please him 
in Madame Pisaroni 

Having perhaps too soon qualified our admiration 
of this singer, we should add, that the government of 
her deep and masculine voice is very wonderful, and 
her general style more varied, and comprehensive, and 
original than any that may be found elsewhere. She 
has some pitiful tricks; aud amongst these may be 
particularised, that of staccatoiny her words in recita- 
tive, so that they appear to have a twang of Piedmont 
wbout them, and quite lose the delicate and flowing 
softness uf the musical Italian. 

Signora Monticelli does very well, but could not be 
agreeably coutrasted with Mademoiselle Sontag, who 
was her predecessor in her part. But Donzeliiis a singer 
of very different merit. Long, indeed, is it since we 
have had the fortune to enjoy an exhibition of so many, 
and so different, and so well-blended accomplishments, 
in a male vocalist. He has a portamento di voce, which 
appears almost irreconcilable with sweetness,—a vigour 
and massiveness of tone, which would be supposed re- 
fractory to all tune; he gives the broad effects so well, 
that you would despair of the graces, and wreaths, and 
harmonising tints ; yet it is all, and more than all, dis- 
played in the happiest variety, and to the utmost ex- 
tent. Upon his first entrata, there is scope for a deve- 
lopment of his powers, and in a succession more rapid 
and complete than any thing of the sort we can remem- 
ber. 

But certainly the wonder of the evening was the 
strange promotion of the ballet to the rank of something 
worth waiting for. Its title (‘La Somnambule’) will re- 
mind our readers of its plot; for every one has seen or 
read some version of it. Mile. Leroux is the sleep-walker: 
—why are therenotsuch in real life? We say this mourn- 
fully, for such creatures as herself might be a compensa- 
tion for many ‘ whips and scorns of time,’ as our time 
now is. She makes this matter of the many twinkling 
feet a spectacle of absorbing interest and beauty. Ima- 
gine, ye vulgar, a series of love-scenes, whispers, sighs, 
and all expressed by pirouettes! Fancy the feet being 
the language employed to tell the quarrels of rival maid- 
ens and their restored amity, and the whole stock of 
adventures necessary to support the catastrophe of such 
a tale as this! And yet no language could be more ex- 
plicit. It is the true ‘ mute eloquence that passeth 
speech ;’ and, if Bochsa had sinned before, he should 
now have absolution for thus making us acquainted, 
‘for the first time, with the charms of a species of en- 
tertainment which used to seem such inexplicable dumb 
show to us. 

Touching the two questions raised by his revolution 
in the Opera economy, we have a word of our own 
that will out. The ex-fiddlers, Lindley and Co., being 
much prized on the score of their concerto playing, 
imagined that they were equally valuable in the or- 
chestra. Bochsa thonght otherwise, and preferred in- 
ferior performers at lower salaries; taking care, we 
presume, that the sum gained by the difference of these 
salaries should be more than tantamount to the loss 
arising from the difference of merit. Now, what have 
the public to do with this? If they are dissatisfied with 
their fare, they need not swallow it, and Bochsa will 
be punished. If the instrumental strength is decreased 
imperceptibly, and funds are thereby saved for the 
more expensive engagements in the vocal department, 
is any offended ? Remember that the individual force 
of a violin here, and a clarionet there, is as dust in the 
balance, amidst such a crowd of instruments, espe- 
cially in overtures, and the prevailing music of the day, 
which is certainly not orchestral, and, when employed 
in accompaniments, generally full and noisy. How- 
ever, if the band be a bad one, there will be a propor- 
tionate diminution of support to the whole undertaking ; 
if it be good enough to fill the house, Bochsa will be 


right in having resisted those monopolists who would 


have held their seats by patent. 

As to the other innovation, of locking up two or 
three more rows of benches, we are disposed to look 
at it much in the same light. It seems to us that a 
farmer hasa right to alter or improve his !ands as he 
thinks most expedient to himself, unless there be some 
express probibition from another, who has a greater 
interest in those lands. It is against all analogy that 
the purchaser should assign the price of his goods, or 
the visitor settle the entrance-money to the entertain 
ment. Indirectly, he does so of course ; for, without 
custom, no sale or entertainment can be carried on ; 





and the custom may be withheld till the terms are made 
to snit the purchaser. But it is only by so withholding 
it, that-an exorbitant demand can fairly be corrected, 
Some exclaim that we British-born cannot submit to the 
regulations of foreign theatres ; the prece: ence and dis- 
tinctions intimated by this partition-line are not grate- 
ful to our free-born souls. Fie upon you, Sirs! If 
you love the entertainment genuinely, such notions 
will never enter your heads, It is because foreigners 
are more worshippers of music than yourselves that 
they are insensible sueh splenetic feelings. If this 
be the strong argument against the inclosure, it is a 
weak and vulgar.one. No one, on the other hand, will 
fail to see many very great advantages gained by the 
alteration. In the first place, the pit may now be fre- 
quented by hundreds who could scarcely dream of it be- 
fore. It is long since the decent habits of this part of the 
theatre rendered it a very comfortable resort for ladies : 
on some nights particularly—such as the benefits—no 
female could, by possibility, have ventured there. The 
confusion, and medley, and discomfort, at all times, 
have excluded from the performance a large class of 
music-lovers, composed of invalids and in! rm persons, 
and families not resident in town, or unwiliing to incur 
tie expense of a box-subscription. We sce many other 
advantages which, at our leisure, we may instance. At 
present, we are tempted to say but little nore. It is 
by way of illustration of our view of the matter, 
We beheve that, according to our law, any part of a 
common, previously enjoyed to a certain degr:¢ by the 
neighbours, may be inclosed and cut off trom them at 
the pleasure of the lord of the soil, so he leave enough 
for their use as commoners. Now, if this be a parallel 
to the case before us, it will be seen that M. Laporte’s 
right to appropriate a new portion of the pit, is only 
so far conditional, as that itis measured by the suffi- 
ciency of the residue for the use of the pittites. Hence, 
as long as there are thin h uses, he will be defended in 
what he has thus done ; but, if the theatre becomes ever 
gorged and swollen with extra numbers, then let them 
break down the barriers if they will, and justify their 
violence by the necessity. 

In common with the rest of the world, we are per- 
sonally sorry for both the changes to which we have 
referred. The loss of the orchestral performers, how- 
ever magnified, is sure to be painful. And, as for the 
stalls, we cannot help feeling, despite ourselves, that our 
tickets are now deteriorated in value by so many feet 
and inches in a direct line from the prompter’s box, 
according to the increased distance at which we are 
compelled to seat ourselves. 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 


* How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Notharsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’—Comus. 


I.—ANIMATED NATURE. 

* And God said, let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, ana over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing.’—Genesis. 

1—ANIMAL ANTIQUITIES. 

Insects in a Mummy.—M. Figeae of Grenoble, while 
examining an Egyptian mummy, found amongst its 
fingers several dead coleopterous insects of a fine rose 
colour, in all its brilliancy. M. Jurine of Geneva ascer- 
tained that they belonged to a nondescript species of 
corynetes, (Fubricius,) which he is dixposed to call C. 
Glaber. Circumstances indicate that the eggs of those 
insects were laid on the mummy during the embalming 
process, and subsequently became perfect insects. 
The Arabs, indeed, had opened the mummy ; but the 
envelope of the bunds, where the insects were found, 
was untouched. 

2.—ANIMAL ARCHITECTURE, 

Coral Reefs.—I\t bas been generally believed that the 
deep perpendicular reefs, very near to which the sound- 
ing line finds no bottem, cc nsist wholly of coral ; but 
MM. Quoy and Gaimard have adduced very satisfactory 
reasons to prove that the Zodphytes, far from raising 
from the depths of the ocean perpendicular walls, form 
only layers or crusts of a few fathoms’ thickness. 
They remark that the species, which always construct 
the most considerable banks, require the influence of 
light to perf.ct them; and it is well known that all 
those steep walls, common in the equatorial seas, are 
intersected with narrow and deep openings, through 
which the sea enters, and retires with violence ; where- 
as, if they were entirely composed of madrepores, they 
would have no such openings between them, since it is 
the property of zodphytes to build in masses that have 
no interruption. It is, besides, difficult to su that 
these animals can support such different degrees of 
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pressure and temperature, as they necessarily must, if 
they exist at such different. depths.in, the oceap,,. It .is, 
therefore, most reasonable to conclude, that the,sum- 
mits. of: submarine ;hills and mountains,are the bases 
upen, which the. zoopbytes form layers: and raise up 
their fabrics,—a supposition which perfectly, accounts 
for.the, great depths of the sea close to. the ,reefs and 
. islands which they have elevated.to the surface. of the 
water, , 
. B.— ANIMAL GEOGRAPHY, 

North-West Passage proved by Whales.—Whales 
which have been harpaoned in the Greenland seas, have 
been found in the Pacific Ocean ; and whales, with 
some lances sticking in their feet,-(a kind of weapon 
used by no nation now known,) have been caught both 
in the sea of Spitzbergen and in Davis’ Strait. The 
following is one of the aut! orities for this fact, which, 
of all other arguments yet offered in favour of a trans- 
polar passage, seems to be the nist satisfactory : 

A Dutch East India captain, of the name of Jacob 
Cool, of Sardam, who had been several times at Green- 
land, and was, of course, well acquainted with the 
nature of the apparatus used in the. whale-fishery, 
was informed by the Fischal Zeeman, of India, 
that in the sea of Tartary, there was a whale taken, in 
the back of which was sticking a Dutch harpoon, 
marked with the letters W. B. is curious circum- 
stance was communicated to Peter Jansz Vischer., pro- 
bably a Greenland whaler, who discovered that the 
harpoon in, question bad belonged to William Bastiaanz, 
Admiral of the Dutch Greenland fleet, and had been 
struck into the whale in the Spitzhergen sea.—Besch- 
ryving der Walvisvangst, vol. ii,, p. 38. 

4. ZOoOPHnyY TOLOGY. 

Structure of the Sponge,—lf a common sponge be 
carefully examined in a microscope, it will appear to be 
furnished with gallerivs and compartments, which rival, 
in intricacy and number, those of. the celebrated laby- 
rinths of, .Grete.; the samified; entrances of a marine 
pavilion, gradually extending upwards, and sending 
forth branches in different directions, till they at length 
unite, and form a.compound reticulation throughout 
the sponge. ‘The extremities, of the upper shoots are 
furnished with small. openings at the. ends of their 
fibres ; and, as we trace these fibres. downwards from 
the openings, a soft. whitish substance may be dis- 
covered filling the internal hollow part of the ramifica- 
tions throughout the whole sponge; which ramifica- 
tions resemble catgut; are of av amber eolour, and are 
undoubtedly the habitations of a particular kind of zoo- 
phytes. For, althaugh we cannot distinguish either 
vesicles or cells, nor discover any other kind of organi- 
zation than that of a-variety of hollow tubes inflected 
and wrought together into a multitude of agreeable 
forms, some branching like corals, or expanding like 
a fungus, many rising like’a column, others resembling 
a hollow inverted pyramid with irregular cavities, en- 
trances, or apertures ; yet, from many obvious resem- 
blances to different other kinds of marive productions, 
as well as from the chemical analysis of sponges in ge- 
neral, we are amply justified in referring them to the 
class of animal productions, 

5,--En1 0moLocy. 

Winter Insects.—Several species of gnats (Culices 
and Tipulide)* are ‘almost the only winged insects 
which verture to..sport in the winter’s sun. A few 
moths, also, make their appearance, such as the early 
and winter moths. (Geometra’ primaria, and G. br:.- 
maria,; and the bay-shouldered button moth, (Tortrix 
spadiceana.), One of the most remarkable circum- 
stances, however, regarding insects, is the subsistence 
of the autumnal brood of caterpillars upon a very 
scanty supply of food, and sometimes without any. 
In gardens, for example, the speckled and spotted 
caterpillar of the magpie»: eth (Geometra grossulariata) 
may be found upon currant and gooseberry bushes, of 
which the more expanded buds only can afford them 
food; and yet they usually survive the hardest win- 
ters, though not advanced beyand their first or second 
skin, and not so thick asa crow-quill. 

Like the seeds‘ of plants, just mentioned, the eggs of 
many speties of insects are deposited in the autumn, 
survive the winter, and are hatched in the spring,—the 
living principle, though not in a state of activity, being 
capable, as it would appear, of withstanding severe 
cold; A's aty example of this, we may mention the eggs 
of the lacquey moth, (Lasiocampa neustria,) which are 
laid in a sort of spiral round. the twig of a tree, and 
fastened with a strong cement, 

‘The chrysalides, or pupz of various sorts of moths 
and butterflies, also remain through the winter, but are 
usually shielded by a web, or crust, some above and 
some under ground.—Companiun to the Almanack. 


6.—SAURIOLOGY, 

English Crocodiles.—The remains of several distinct 
species of animals, belonging to this genus, occur in 
} those strata which are placed above the independent 
cual formation, Of these the following may be noticed : 

1, In, the year,1791, M. G, A. Deluc communicated 
‘to Cuvier, the calcaneum of a crocodile from Brentford, 
It was found associated with the remains, of the extinct 
elephant, rhinoceros, &c., in the Lacustrinesilt of that 
distriet, one of the members of the modern.or.superfi- 
cial strata. Baron Cuvier seems. to, consider if as 
having belonged to a species. distinct from the recent 
kinds. If it be also distinct from the other fossil spe- 
cies, and have not been washed out of its original re- 
pository in some older bed, it must be considere:! as the 
most recent of the extinct species.—Cuv. Rech., vol. ii. 
p- 269. 

2. In the clay of the Sheppey, the jaw of a crocodile 
has been found. Webster's Geol. 7raus., ii. 194. Cuv. 
Kech., vol. ii. p. 165. In the tabular view of the fossils 
of the London clay, in ‘The Geology of England and 
Wales,’ it is stated, ‘ That the remains of a crocodile, 
very nearly approaching to the characters of existing 
species, and especially to the crocodile &@ museau aigu, 
have recently been discovered in the London clay at 
Islington. 

3. In ‘ The Geology of England and Wales,’ p. 172, it 
is said, Mr. Johnstone, of Bristol, possesses a very 
perfect head of a crocodile, found in Purbeck ; but the 
character of the matrix is not quite decisive, as to 
whether it belongs to these or to the Portland beds. 

4. Baron Cuvier, (Rech., vol. ii. 161,) notices the 
occurrence of a crocodile in the iron sand of Filgate 
Forest, Sussex, and refers to Mr. Mantell’s fossils of 
the South Downs,—P. 47. 

5. In ‘The Geology of England and Wales,’ it is stated, 
that a ‘ well-characterised crocudile, but of a species 
distinct both from those now known to exist, from 
those found in a fossil state in Germany, and from one, 
at least, of the French fossil species, has been dug up 
at Gibraltar, near Oxford, and is now in the collection 
of that University; it is from a bed towards the upper 
cS of this volitic system, perhaps the Cornbrush.’ 

. 208. 

6 The alum-shale of Whitby, so fertile in organic 
remains, has furnished the skeleton of a crocodile, a 
figure of which bas been published by the Rev. George 
Young, in the Edin. Phil. Journ., No. XXV. p. 76, 
tab. iii. In the length of the snout, it approaches the 
Gavial. Mr. Young is disposed to consider the skele- 
ton found at Whitby in 1758, a drawing and descrip- 
tion of which by Mr. Wooller appeared in the Phil. 
Trans., I. p. 786, tab. xxx., as probably belonging 
to the same species. 

7.—IcHTHY OLOGY. 


Fishes in the London Clay.—The remains of fishes are 
frequently found in the London clay, in various de- 
grees of preservation; not only are the numerous 
teeth of cartilaginous fishes found here in their figures, 
triangular, conical, single pointed, tricuspidated, tri- 
dentated, lanceolated, &c., and from more than an 
inch in length to very small sizes ; but others, belong- 
ing to spinous fishes, varying considerably in their 
forms and sizes, are found still affixed in their bony 
sockets. The skeletons of some of these fishes still 
remain, but so fixed in their hardened matrix as to be 
very difficultly separable. 

The teeth are most referrible to different species of 
the genus squalus, and are spoken of, by former 
writers, under the ditferent appellations, Plectronites, 
Rostrago, &c. The bony tongue and palates of differ- 
ent species of the genus Raia, particularly of Raia 
pastinacea, are also found completely mineralized in 
this formation. 

Fishes of New South Wales,—These, it would appear, 
are all different from those in England. There are 
scarcely any shell fish on the coast, with the exception 
of oysters, which are only found on such rocks as are 
left uncovered by the water at low tide. And muscles, 
also, adhere to the stones that are always under 
water ; and in some places cockles are plentiful. 

8.—ORNITHOLOGY, 

Remarkable Migrations of Birds.—By. wonderful in- 
stinct birds will follow’ cultivation, and .make them- 
selves denizens of new regions. The cross-bill. has 
followed the apple into England. Glence, in the High- 
lands of Scotland, never knew the partridge till. its 
farmers, of late years, introduced corn into their lands ; 
nor did spatrows ever appear in-Siberia until after the 
Russians had made arable the vast wastes of those 
parts of their dominions. Finally, the rice buntings, 
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thousands of, parrots, of the; mast, § 
ducks,and, quails, are also common. ,., 
our pigeon, pheasant, and turkey, are, algo, got.in num- 
bers.. Among the birds. peculiar.to the country,.may 
be mentioned, one called the laughing-bird ; another 
the coachman, from its whistle endigg in,a smack like 
a whip ; another the bell-bird, from its voice being like 
the sound of a bell ; and so on. There. are swallows all 
the season, exactly resembling those in England. 
9.—MAZOLOGY», 41.5) i 

Apes not rational,—Around Gibraltar is found, a sort 
of ape in great numbers. These animala seem food of 
warming themselves at the fires,wherg the,saldiers have 
boiled their kettles ; but, although chips of, wood.are 
in abundance, the apes never, think, of, adding them as 
fuel. : -_ 

10.—ANTHROPOLOGY. is 

Colour of the Eyes.—In a scarce-treatize; ‘ De Colori- 
bus Oculorum,’ by Portius, it.1s: remarked, that. in 
blue eyes the interior membraves are. less. abundantly 
provided with black mucus, and are thence more sen- 
sible to the action of light, That sort of eyes suits 
the inhabitants of the. north during their long twilights 5 
while the deep black of the negroes serves to support 
the vivacity of the light. The, blue of the Laplander’s 
eyes, however, but ill supports the light reflected from 
the snow, and renders them subject to cataract. 

A singular Glutton:—Charles Domery, aged 21, when 
a prisoner of war at Liverpool, consumed, in one day, 
sixteen pounds of meat; namely, four pounds of raw 
cows’ udder, ten pounds of raw beef, ,two pounds of 
tallow candles, besides drinking five, hottles of porter: 
and, although he was allowed t the. daily rations of ten 
men, he was not satisfied. . In one year be ate 174 cats 
dead and alive. 

1l.—NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 
* The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest sound that swells the gale, 
Gra 
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1.—VEGETABLE .MECHANICS, 

Perception in Plants—There are marks of percep- 
tion in plants, at least they haye been so accounted ; 
perhaps, however, these are more apparent than real. 
If a cucumber be planted, and after the branches shoot 
there is placed a stone in the way of either of them, 
the branch will turn off and avoid it, without touching 
the stone, describing a circle around it. After having 
passed it, it will go on in a straight line. “This, which 
is considered as a mark of perception, is only an 


instance of the law by which plants always tirh to the © 


light; for the plant turns round to ‘get olit' ‘of the 
shadow of the stone. e ait 
2.—VEGETABLE GEOGRAPHY. 
Forests.—In warm climates the heat, is so, favourable 
to the decowposition of vegetable, ma ter,, and, the 
number of mosses, and dwarf woody and fibrous plants, 
is so small, that moss is not formed, and, forests look 
as if, in as tar as nature regards them, they were to be 
permitted to live till the destruction of the world. The 
existence of foresty, indeed, in tropical climates seems 
so much a part of the economy of nature, that they 
could not be destroyed, without involving in the cata- 
strophe half the plants, and almost all the animals, of 
those regions. In cold climates, where we maintain 
that there are natural processes for the destruction of 
forests, there are very few parasitic plants, or others 
hecessurily depending on trees for their existence, and 
as few ‘animals that can live only in the woods. The 
few bats we ‘ean ‘hang’ on the riins and rocks, 
which ‘seem’ ‘more natural to them than the forest. 
The squirrels would,’ indeed, ‘be | poorly off ‘without 
wood, and, perhaps, pass into the class of extinct 
quadrupeds. But the ‘different species of the mouse 
kind, the bare, the weasel, the fox, the. cat, the horse, 
the goat, the ox, the deer, the hog, the otter, and the 
other species, of quadrypeds in, these climates, might 
exist among.the, remaining woods ,and coppices of tke 
up)ands,.or on; the open-plains, as, well as,in a universal 
forest. .1f,.on, the other hand, . nature. destroyed , the 
tropical forests, the splendid epidendrous, and, other 
plants depending on the existence of trees, would 
perish ; and, as to the animals, what would become of 
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th onkeya. expecially those with ‘long prthet 
sible, tails, ,formed. for twisting round the branches ? 
unless ws rhaps, some naturalists, who 
behiev: 6 Ae eit mutation of species, might be dis- 

at they could eat off their tails, thus at 
once sti theinseltes ta thei? new circuty- 
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out Wit nection of the forests. The birds 
would Be ‘no’ bette off. The parrots, with their toes 
so turidtisly' arratiged for CHmbing, and a host of other 
species in those Climates, depend for the continuance 
of their race On’ a’ perénnial state of wood; and we have 
now attempted to suggest the law by which nature, 
ps pt te dént Of every part and the whole, pre- 
serves them. — 

3,—MINERALOGY. 

American Coal.—The Authracite of Pennsylvania is 
similar to the Kilkenny coal of Ireland, burning with- 
out siiéke. In some places’ it is dry, and is nearly 
pute carbon, the ‘earthy part being only five per cent. 
In‘others it leaves much’ as?es passing into the adjacent 
carboniferous shale. ‘In others, it is saturated with 
water, ‘and ‘asétimes a fine pavoriine hue burning with 
a bright flame—no doubt from the decomposition of 
the water. ; 

The 'shalé that overlies the Authracite being 110 
milés ‘by four to eight miles‘and twenty two thirty feet 
thick; ‘contzins’ much carbon; but no bitumen, as in 
Englend: Many vegetables are seen in it, and perfect 
specimens of fossil charcoal are found in the Authra- 
cite mines.’’ The lignenus ‘structure is as well marked 
as ‘in recent’charcoal. 

4.—GEOLoGy. 

Fuel of Volcanoes—Water seems to be a necessary 
agent in the production of velcanic fire ; for only ex- 
tinct voleanoes'are found jnlahd. The most active are 
in the immediate vicinity Of the sea, and some are ac- 
tually submarine. ‘The matter that feeds them does 
not seem to'be iniversally diffused, but rather collected 
in different spots. ‘Hence, théy always exist in groups ; 
yet the action of One “of thé yolcanoes of the same 
gronp is foorid ‘to he completely ‘independent of that 
of the others, Stromboli being asleep while A®tna is 
raging. The fire is probably seated at some consider- 
able distance under the surface ; but the erupted matter 
does not appear to come from a very great depth. The 
source of this fire remains unknown, notwithstanding 
many plausible conjectures. Beds of coal and pyrites 
do not account for it, neither does the pure metallic 
basis of potass and soda. 

5.—Oro.ocy. 

Mount Illemani.—The Nevados de Illemani, the 
second American mountain in point of altitude, which 
we mentioned in,a recent number of ‘The Atheneum,’ 
is situated in the province of Paz in Bolivia or Upper 
Peru, apd. is frenty marine leagues south-east of the 
city of Paz. It is farther sonth than any of the other 
peaks of the. eastern Cordillera, and according to the 
astranamical observations taken near its northern base 
by Mr. Pentland, it is situated between 15° 35’ and 16° 
40’ S. Lat., and between 67° and 68° W. Long. I:s 
summit forms a ridgé, traversed by four peuks in a line 
parallel to the axis of the chain, and lying N. and S. 
The most northern of these peaks is 24,200ft., and the 
most sotithern appeared to Mr. Pentland still higher up ; 
but he has not yet determined the exact differences. 

The mountain is composed of grauwacke, or transi 
tion slate, the beds of which are often separated by 
strata of quartz rock, and flinty slate. These are as- 
sociated with porphyritic syenite and irue granite 
veins, beds, or stratified masses. The transition slate 
is traversed by numerous veins of vitreous quartz, con- 
taining ju So of native gold or auriferous pyrites. 

e of these veins, at the height of 16,000 feet, appear 
ve been explored by the ancient Pernyians. 
Captaiv. Basil Hall, + appears, has objected, to. the 
statements, of Mr. Pentland, that Ulemaai. cannot -be 
seen from, ‘the, sea, forgetting. that it, is,.310 geogra- 
phical miles from, the coast, and could nat therefure be 
SCCMicy Yo vents ods ae, bue 
' i 0 4Se-Peramotocy, KpUT 

Colour of Rivers’ in’ Floods —The ‘reddish brown 
colour 80 comifion’ in. fréshes of rivers in‘ Earépé; abd 
every where’ else, is“almost ¢ritirely the effeet of culti-' 
vation ;‘afid’'the natdral’ coloar of rivers‘eveti'in’ tte 
highest and” longest’ ¢Continned ‘floods, where alf the 
cotmtry is still'in ‘woods or’ pastures, is ever that of 4 
dark brown or blackish, but more diluted than ‘that 
coming trom peat bogs.’ ft is comparatively very clear} 
and’ deposits a trifling sediment. iS as ; Harts 





7.—BotTany, 

Alpine Flowers —A little above the point where 
timber disappears, a region of extraordinary beauty 
commences—intervals of soil of some extent covered 
with low creeping matted Alpine plants of astonishing 
hrilliancy of colouring. Deep blue prevails ; and the 
penstimon erianthera, the agnilegin cerulea, and other 
plants, were more intensely coloured than in lower 
situations. May it not be that the deep bine sky, the 
atmosphere being for the most part clear and unclouded, 
inflnences the colours of this Alpine Flora ? 

Iil.—USEFUL ARTS. 

‘Every new discovery may be considered as a new species 
of manufacture, awakening moral industry and sagacity, and 
employing, as it were, a new capital of mind.’ 

Edinburgh Review. 
1.— AGRICULTURE. 

Scots Farmer's Weed-Fine.—By an old Act of Parlia- 
ment proper persons were appointed to ride round 
the farms in Scotland to see whether they were clear 
of gule-gowans, (chrysanthemum segetum.) For each 
of these plants found, the farmer paid 3s. 4d., ora 
wedder sheep ; it is still kept up at Cargill, Perthshire ; 
(see Sir John Sinclair’s ‘ Statistical Account of 
Cargill ;') but, the fin: being there only a penny a 
plant, the riders can hardly make a dinner of it. 





VARIETIES. 


Finden’s Engraving of the King.—It is said that his 
Majesty is delighted with this engraving, and has 
ordered two hundred proof-impressions to be sent 
down to Windsor, which are intended as presents to 
the friends and favourites at court. 

Managerial Liberality.— Mr. Price has presented 
Mrs. Planche, the wife of Mr. Planche, author of that 
successful little drama, ‘ Charles the Twelfth,’ with a 
superb service of tea equipage, in silver. He is also 
reported to have given Mr. Planche a larger sum for 
his farce than has been paid for any similar production 
since the appearance of Morton's ‘ Invincibles.’ 

Concession to Literature.—It is said that the Lords of 
the Treasury will shortly issue an order to the Post- 
master-Genera], permitting the free transmission, 
through the post-office, to authors residing in the 
country, of the proof-sheets of any work in the press. 
The proofs,.it is said, are to be sent to Sir F. Freeling, 
who will enclose them in a post-office cover, according 
to the address ; and they may be returned in the same 
mabner. 

Medico- Botanical Society —On Tuesday evening, the 
King of the Netherlands, the King of Denmark, the 
Spanish Minister, (the Chevalier de Zea Bermudez,) 
Viscount Mahon, and Earl Powis, were elected Mem- 
‘bers of this Society. The Earl Stanhope, President, 
was in the chair, and was invested with the gold-chain 
of office, which his Majesty bas commanded shall be 
worn by the President for the time being. 

Latin and Loyalty.—Bolivar has exhibited an incon- 
testible, though, perlaps, not very disinterested, proof 
of his attachment to learving. He has or:le-ed the 
study of Latin to be restored to its former fuoting, re- 
quiring it to be pursued every year in the course ; and 
no one is to be admitted to the higher degrees who is 
not master of that language. He attributes, in part, 
the late conspiracy to the neglect of Latin! 

Gray.—Good scholars and elegant writers may 
somtimes lapse. Grayis both: yet he says, * Their 
name, their years spelt by the unlettered Muse,’ &c. 
There were nine, mythologists tell us ; but they have 
forgotten to inform us which was the unlettered one. 
We might as weil talk of the powerless Jupiter, the 
lame Mercury, and the squinting Venus. In another 
poem, ‘ the court was sat,’ is not English; nor is the 
note in ‘The Ode to Music’ on Mary de Valence, ‘ ot 
whom. tradition says, that her husband :’ traditio: 
dovs not speak here of her, but of the husband. Gray 
was avery learned man, and no mean poet. I wish he 
had not written ‘ Ah, bappy hills! Ab, pleasing shades! 
Ah, ‘fietds beloved in vain!’ for, in the next breath, he 
tel¥s is that they were ‘not beloved in vain ;' quite the 
eootrary, that ‘ they soothed his weary soul, and 
b.eath:d a second spr.ng.’-+Landor. 

Taste und Utilty.— A garden is made at Buckingham 
Palace, 'as if the genial elimate of the southern parts of 
Earope ‘bad existed liere : lakes, orangeries, and flower- 
gardens appear where no flowers ever can flourish, and 
whére orange-trees, like the common laurel, and many 
other hardy shrubs, cannot endure the attmosphere, 
impregnated with the smoke of London. The Prime 
Minister, Lord North, called the shrubs of London 
the {never greens ;’ so may Mr. Nash, while at the 

same time he laughs at a country which allows him 





thus to’ squander ‘its m: 
lous alteratiéns. ‘The triumphal arch at the entrance 


‘of the gatden, whith has already cost 30,000/., one 


would ‘suppose was intended ‘as a suitable, thongh pri- 
vate, approach for his Majesty to arrive, through the 
garden, at his palace. {[t, however, appears that the 
reservoir intetvenes : therefore no a can be 
made this way.” The public will be puzzled to know 
to what use this arch, under such circumstanees, can 
be converted.—Hints and Observations respecting the 
Parks and Palaces, &c. 


Mirture of Woods.—It is supposed that the mixture 
of woods from all parts of the world, as in the hull of 
a ship, generates diseases of various kinds, from the 
chemical influences of their several juices or saps ; 
and that they thus destroy each other. In proof of 
this, it was ooserved lately, when the Shannon was 
examined, that the oak treenails had destroyed the fir 
planking for two or th~ee inches round each treenail 
hole; and in another instance, where oak combings 
were used in a teak ship, both woods were destroyed 
for several inches where they were connected. ‘This, 
it is justly observed, is matter for a scientific and phi- 
losophical inquiry. 

Water.—Professor Brande estimates the total nnm- 
ber of gallons daily supplied by the several water com- 
panies at 29,000,000; in raising which, twenty-one 
steam engines are used, equal to the power of 1,346 
horses. The Professor considers fil'ration® thie’ best 


means of purifying water; and, at a recent lecture,’ 


exhibited the model of an invention, now in nse 
one of the water companies, which ‘“iters 500,000 
cubic feet of water perday. He had the°day before 
seen the apparatus at work ; and though ‘he surface of 
the water was frozen, the process of ..\ltration was 
going on below as usual. 

Beet- Root Sugar in France —There are about ‘a hun- 
dred refineries «f sugar in France, and they prodaved 
the last year, 5,000,000 kilogrammes of raw sogar. In 
four or five years the produce will ‘be satticient to 
supply the whole consumption. Before that tine the 
improvement in the manefacture will considerably 
lower the price. At present, sugaryfrom beet-root 
ought, by theoretical cateulations, ‘to be obtained at 
twelve or thirteen sols the kilogramme; but, in fact, 
it costs more than this. The pricé must, in a short 
time, be reduced at least’one half. On the necessity of 
favouring the production of this native sugar, the pre- 
sent duties on sugarimported into Franee are defended. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK, 





Lingard’s History of England, vol. 7, 4to., 12. 158. 

Tales, Characteristic, Descriptive, and Allegorical, By the 
Author of ‘ Antidote to the Miseries,’ &c., 12mo., 6s. 

Liber Scholasticus : an Acco nt of Fellowships, &c., at Oxford, 
Canibridge, &c , royal ismo., 108. 6d. 

Prophecies of Christ and Christian Times, 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Dr. Steggall’s Manual fur Apotbecaries-Hall, ismo., 5s. 

M‘Kernan on Silk Dyeing, &c., 20s. 

Horne’s Manual of Parochial Psalmody, 18mo., Is, 0d. 

Henshaw’s Psalm and Hymn Tunes for Hofme’s Manual, 6s. 

Laennec on Diseases oi the Chest, translated by Dr. Forbes, 
third edition, Svo., 24s. 

Dr. Gibney on the Vapour Bath, 8vo., second edition, 7s. 

A Second Judgment of Babylon the Great, 2 vols. post 8vo., 


21s. 

-——" du Maréchal Suchet, Duc d’Albufera, vol, 1., 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, First Division, (Pare Sciences, ) 
vol, 1., 24. 2s, 

Allen's History of London, 4 vols. 8vo., %/. 2s, 

George on the Dry Rot, svo., 10s. 6d, 

Clarke on the ‘leeth, 8vo., 5s. 

Cooper, (Sir A.), on Diseases of the Breast, Part 1., imperial 
4to., 11, Lis. 6d. 

Plumbe on Diseases of the Skin, third edition, 8vo., 15s. 

Whewell’s Mechanics, $vv., third edition, 15s, 

Morrison’s Book-keeping, Svo., fourth edition, 8s. 
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r Astronomical Observations. 
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Tn foo , with a beautiful Frantispiece, price 6s., 
ALES, Characteristic, Descriptive, and Alle- 
gorical. By the Author of ‘ An Antidote to the Miseries 
of Human Life,’ &c. ; 
London : printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 





Published this Day. In 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


REEK EXTRACTS, chiefly from the Attic 

RI Writers; with a Vocabulary. For the Use of the Edin- 

burgh Academy. 
Also, lately published, 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY GREEK RUDIMENTS. Second 
Edition, 12mo, 4s. bound. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 





THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
In two large vols., 8vo. Price 26s. 


HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND. By J. B.S. Canwiraen, B. D., of St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford; Bampton Lecturer for 1809 ; and Viear of Sand- 
burst, Berks. 
Part the First.—To the Restoration of the Church and Mon- 
archy in 1660. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 





New Volume of 
DR. LINGARD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In 4to., price 1/7. 15s., the Seventh Volume of 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the First 
INVASION OF THE Romans. » By Jonn Linoarp, D.D. 
Lendon : printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; and B. Fellowes, 
successor to Mr. Mawman, 
By whom also is published, the Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d., of 
A VINDICATION of certain Passages in the Third and 
Fourth Volumes, with a Postscript, in answer to Dr. Allen’s 
Reply. 





‘ This Day is Published, 
HE LONDON MAGAZINE, No. XI.— 
NEW SERIES. 
CONTENTS: 


1, On the approaching Session of Parliament—2. Fine Arts ; 
The Colosseum—S. Imprisonment for Debt—4. The best Bat in 
the School—5. On the Armour in the Tower; Dr. Meyrick’s 
Letter—6. Supply of Anatomical Subjects—7. You’ll come to 
our Ball—8. Paris in 1828—9. Moral Tendencies of Knowledge 
—10. A Looking-glass for the Country: No. I. Windsor as it 
was— 1). Stan 12. Diary for the Month of January— 
18, Hobbledehoys—i4. The Editor’s Room; No. XI.—15,. The 
Journal of Facts, 

London : Printed for the Proprietors, and Published by their 
Agent, Henry Hooper, at the Office of ‘ The London Magazine,’ 
18, Pall-Mall East. 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, »ror 
FEBRUARY, 1829, contains, among a variety of Ori- 
ginal and Interesting Articles :—Irish Lord Lieutenants. "By 
Lady Morgan—Castle of Dublin—The Marquis Wellesley— 
Lord Fitzwilliam—The Marquis of Anglesea—Sir John Perrot 
Earl of Essex—Sketches of the Irish Bar—Mr. Leslie Foster 
—A Tour in Mexico in 1827—Real del Monte— A Day at Cam- 
Professional Sketches. No. 1V.—Mr. Brodie—Sadness 
and Mirth. By Mrs. Hemans—The Patent Theatres—Mr. 
Garrick—Mr. Kean—Mr. Elliston—Mr. Braham—Lord Byron 
—Mr. Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth of England— 
An Evety Day Character—School Discipline—Parisian Society 
—Ramblings of a Desultory Man—The Lover’s Leap—London 
Lyrics—Poetical Epistle from Araminta to Medora—Spanish 
Historical Romance— The Castilian—Political Events—Critical 
Notices of New Publications — The Drama—Fine Arts— 
Varieties, Domestic and Foreign—Biographical Particulars of 
Eminent Persons, lately deceased—Provincial Occurrences, 
&c. &e. &e. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 








GEOGRAPHY, WITH ATLAS, ON AN ENTIRELY NEW 
PLAN. 


In royal 18mo. price 3s. 6d. neatly bound and lettered, em- 
bellished with numerous Engravings, illustrating Manners, 
Customs, and Curiosities. 


WP UDIMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, on a NEW 
PLAN, designed to assist the Memory by Comparison 
and Classification. 
By W. C. WOODBRIDGE, A.M. 

» The Geography is accompanied by AN ATLAS, exhibiting, 
in connexion with the Outlines of Countries, the prevailing 
Religions, forms of Government, degrees of Civilization, the 
comparative size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains, and the 
Climates and Productions of the Earth, in royal 4to. coloured, 
price 8s. half-bound. 

This Atlas has been compiled from the best authorities, and 
contains all the late Discoveries of Parry, Weddell, Denham, 
and Clapperton. But its principal claim to attention is founded 
on the entire ncvelty of the plan: each Map presents, not 
only the geographical outlines of countries, but a series of 
thumbers affixed to the Mountains, Rivers, and Cities, which 
indicate their comparative rank, and enable the Student, by 
reference to the table of Classification, to discover their actual 
magnitude. The Isothermal Chart exhibits the Climate of 
different Regions, as determined by thermometrical observa- 
tion, with their most important productions, and presents a 
striking illustration of the diversity existing in the same lati- 
tude, according to. the situation of countries. 

. In thé Moral and Political Chart, the outlines of each coun- 
try contain a number, showing its Population, and several 
emblems indicating its Government, Religion, and State of 
} ~~ woe and forms, in effect, a Moral Picture of. the 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot, Axe Marig-lane, 
Of whom may be had, gratis, a Complete School Catalogue, 


DHE ATHENEUM. 


[No. 67. 











MR. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES. 


O” Monday the 2d inst., was Published, in a 

separate Pamphlet, price One Shilling, the Heads of 
the LECTURES on the EASTERN WORLD, as recently 
delivered by Mr. Bucxincsam with such extraordinary suc- 
cess at Liverpool, and intended to be repeated by him in all 
the principal Towns of the Kingdom, preceded by a Sketch of 
his Life, Travels. and Political and Literary Labours, as the 
grounds of his claim to public confidence and support. 

Also in a separate PAMPHLET, price One Shilling ; a RE- 
PORT of all the PROCEEDINGS at LIVERPOOL, Connected 
with Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures on Opening the Trade to 
India and China, compiled for ‘ The Oriental Herald.’ 

Published by W. Lewex, No. 4, Wellington-street, Strand ; 
and to be had of all Booksellers. 


HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, AND 
NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE, for February, 
price 2s. 6d., contains :—An Account of the War in the East— 
The Battle of Navarino, by an Officer engaged—Storming of 
Badaj Recollections in Quarters— Adventures in the Woods 
—The Lost ~~ oy Enniskillener—History of the Siege 
ef Vienna by the Turks, ia 1683, and of its deliverance by 
John Sobieski, King of Poland, translated by Miss Porter— 
Origin of Lord Byron’s Shipwreck in Don Juan—Cutting out ; 
a Galley Story—Memoirs of the late Lieut.-Col. Denham— 
The British Gunner, by Captain - By of the 
Duke of Clarence—Distribution of the Royal Navy—Battle 
of Marengo—Regimental Records—Memoirs of the Ex- 
traordinary Military Career of John Shipp—Admiral Raper’s 
New System of Signals—Hydrography—Works of the late 
Captain Hurd—Twelve Years’ Military Adventure—Original 
Correspondence—Anecdotes, connected with the Army and 
Navy, &c. &c. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street; Bell 
and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 














CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 
This day is published price 3s. 6d. 
ARDING and LEPARD’S CATALOGU E 
of VALUABLE BOOKS, ANCIENT and MODERN, F 
MDCCCXXIX. This Catalogue contains a most 








EW LIVING OBJECTS for the MICRO- 
SCOPE, with their Zoography, &c. &c., conjoined with 
accurate Descriptions of the Diamond, . Aplanatic, 
and other Microscopes. [Illustrated by superior Coloured En- 
gravings. By C.R. Gorine, M. D., and ANDRew PaatesaRp. 


This work contains the most approved methods of 
these instruments for scientific investigation and 

No. I, complete in itself, is published this day, by Pritchard,: 
18, Pickett-street, Strand; Sold by Hessey, 93, Flect-street. 
Price 5s. , ; 


ART XXV. ENCYCLOPEDIA ‘METRO- 

POLITANA ; or Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, on 

an original Plan: comprising the two-fold advantage of a 

Philosophical ‘and an Alphabetical Arrangement, with appro- 
priate and entirely new Engravings. 

Lopdon: printed for. Baldwin and Cradeck, Paternoster- 
row; C.J. G. and F Rivington; J. Duncan; B. Fellowes; 
Suttaby, Fox, and Suttaby; E. Hodgson; J. Dowding; H.T. 
Hodgson ; G. Lawford; Laycock and Son; and for J. Parker, 
Oxford ; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge, 

*,4* One half of this great Perr being now printed, the Pro- 
prietors have the satisfaction of ‘being able to announce, what 
has been earnestly desired by many, a republication in perfect 
volumes. Te those persons who have not become Subscribers 
to this Encyclopedia, nor made themselves acquainted with 
its peculiar and original plan, it may be necessary to state, 
that it will ultimately form three grand divisions, viz. ‘1. Trea- 
tises in every department of Science and of Art, (classed in 
two Subdivisions of Pure Science and Mixed and Applied 
Science.)—2. History, with Biography intermixed.—3. Mis- 
cellanies, arranged alphabetically, and comprisipg a Techni- 
cal Dictionary, a Gazetteer, and an Etymological Lexicon of 
the English Language. In every Part, as. hitherto published, 
a portion of each of these Divisions has been given; and the 
Reader has had the advantage of enjoying, in every new fas- 
ciculus presented to him all the distinct features of the 
work. Still, however, satisfactory this plan has been to many, 
others haye been desirous of having perfect volumes; and this 
wish is now attainable by the pletion of the First Volume 
of the Work, comprising Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, and a 
large portion of Mathematics.’ Price-2%2s., or on royal paper, 
with proof-plates, 3/. 12s. . 


u 











Selection of all Books, in all Languages, and in every depart- 
ment of Literatnre ; a Choice Collection of Manuscripts, and 
some remarkable Specimens of Early Printing and Block 
Books, the whole in very fine condition, bound by Caau.es 
Lewis and others, with the price affixed; to be had at No. 4, 
Pall Mall East. 
Of whom may be had the new edition of 

DIBDIN’S INTRODUCTION to the KNOWLEDGE of the 
RARE and VALUABLE EDITION of the CLASSICS. 2 vols, 
8vo. 2/. 2s. 

The same edition beautifully printed on imperial 8vo., to 
range with the Lord Spencer’s Catalogue. 2 vols. 6/. 6s. 

DIBDIN’S LIBRARY COMPANION, or the YOUNG MAN’S 


’ GUIDE, and OLD MAN’S COMFORT, in the CHOICE of A 


LIBRARY. Second edition. One thick volume. 8vo. 


ld. 72. 
Beautifully printed on a fine royal paper. 2 vols. 


51. 5s. 





This Day is published, Y ag + ema and Sixpence, 
o. Vi. o e 
FrOREIGH QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 


Contents :—I. Arts and Manufactures in France,—lII. 
Humboldt’s Political and Statistical Accoiant of Cuba.—IIl. 
Meyer on the Judicial Institutions of the Principal Countries 
of Europe.—1V. Oginsky’s Memoirs on Poland.—V. Derode’s 
new Theory of Harmony.—V1. Memoirs o1 Vidocq.—VII. Rau- 
mer’s History of the Hohenstauffens,—VIII. Louis Bonaparte’s 
Auswer to Sir W. Scott’s History of Napoleon.—IX. Language 
and Literature of Friesland.—X. Duke Bernard’s Travels in 
North America.—X1. Wine Trade of France.——Criticau 





HE ORIENTAL HERALD for Fesrvary, 
Conducted by J. S. BUCKINGHAM, contains, among 
other Articles, equally interesting to Oriental and General 
Readers :—Proceedings at Liverpool connected with Opening 
the Tradeto India and Chine—Son 
the Distinction in the American. Colonies arising 
of Blood—Song: ‘ Fiora bella, te amo.’--Voyage from Bus- 
sorah down the River Euphrates to Bushire—Greece—On the 
Mitigation of Negro Slavery—The Kenite—Adv: 8 Posi- 
tion of Egypt as a connecting link between England and India 
—The Maniac—On the Danger to which British India is ex- 
posed from a Russian Invasion—Historic Sketches writtéh in 
India—Recent French Scientific Expedition to Egypt—Song - 
‘A Wee ie o’t.’—Memoir of Mr. John Fowler Hull— 
Trade of Russia with China—On an Ill-timed Wish of ‘A 
Happy New Year,’—Journey in the Interior of New South 
Wales—Sonnet on Visiting the Ruins of the Savoy Palace, 
early in the Morning—Character of Lord Byron—Memoirs of 
Lieutenant Shipp—Opinions and Maxims of the Hindoos— 
Slave Trade at the Island of Nias, Singapore—Suttees in 
India—Statistics of the Province of Bassein—Sonnet : ‘ Even- 
ing’—The Press at the Cape of Good Hope—Latest News from 
India: Death of Sir E. West and Sir C, Chambers—Civil and 
Military Appointments, Promotions, and Changes in India— 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Shipping Intelligence—Gene- 
ral List of Passengers, &c. &c. 
Printed for the Editor and Proprietor, and sold by W. Lewer, 
at the Office, No. 4, Wellington-street, Strand. 





Sxercugs.—French Works.—XI1. Cousin, Cours de Philosop 
—XIII. Musee de Peinture et de Sculpture.—XIV. Histoire de 
l’Ecole Polytechnique.—XV. Biographie Universelle Ancienne 
et Moderne.—XVI. Bausset, Memoires Anecdotiques, Tom III. 
et 1V.— XVII. Almanachs Francais pour 1829 —Jtalian Works. 
XVIII. Gamba Serie di Testi.—XIX. La Fadanzata Ligure.— 
German Works. XX.—Bottiche’s Geschichte der Carthager, 
nach Quellen.—XXI. Fallmerayer’s Geschicte des Kaysterthums 
vont Trapezunt.—XXII. German Almanacs for 1829.—— 
Eighty-two Miscellaneous Literary Notices from Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Russia and Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and concerning Oriental Literature.—A 
List of Four hundred and sixty-nine of the Principal New 
Works publisbed on the Continent, from September to Decem- 
ber, 1823. 
No. VII. will appear in March. 
Published by Treuttel and Wurtz, Treuttel jun. and Richter, 
Foreign Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho-square. 


OCAL and DRAMATIC INSTITUTION— 
Established upon the principle of the Foreign Conserva- 
tories, for the Scientific Vocal Education of a numerous Body 
of Pupils; combining Languages, Elocution, Action, Dancing, 
Fencing, Exercises, and all Dramatic Requisites ; Theatrical 
Practice, &c., to qualify for the Orchestra and Theatre; with 
au exclusive department for tuition in Dancing, Action, &c., 
to accomplish for the Ballet. 
e Terms are & very moderate Admission Fee, and a small 
quarterly payment. 

Professors--Vocal Department.—Singing (Italian), Signor 
Lanza and Signor Crevelli; Ditto (English), Mr. Greatorex, 
M. H. Phillips, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Hawes. Elocution, Mr. 
Wright. Italian Language, Signor Ziliani and Signora Re- 
buffo. Dancing and Dramatic Action, Mr. D’Egville. Fencing 
and Sword Exercises, Mr. George Roland, Organist and 
Pianist, Mr. C. Gnichard. 

The Ballet Department will be under the immediate direction 
of Mr. D'Egville, with Mr. Noble, and a Professor. from the 
Royal Academy of Paris. " 

Full iculars to be had at the Office of the Institution, 
286, Regent street, near Cavendish-square ; and by letters 
{post free), addressed to the Secretary ; also at thepridcipal 
Music Establishments and Libraries. 








TAMMERING, and other Defects of Speech, 
whether Organic, Natural, or Acquired, effectually and 
permanently removed, by MR. HUNT, No. 125, t- 
street, London, and late of Trinity College, Cambridge, ‘(Suc- 
cessor to Mr. Sams, of Bath.! Mr. Hunt bas practised this sys- 
tem with unprecedented success in the West of England, and 
very recently in the counties of Sussex, Surrey, and Kent. 
From Two to Six hours, (one hour a day,) will be generally 
found sufficient to remove the most inveterate case of Stam- 
mering, unless the defect is organic, when a longer time will 
be requisite. Mr. H. has cured persons in a few hours, after 
they had been instructed by other Professors for months with- 
out deriving benefit. 

Instructions given gratis to the children of any of the 
Charitable Institutions of London. A Prospectus containing 
letters, references, &c., given on application. Post-paid letters 
will be promptly attended to. 


D EFORMITY OF CHILDREN.—The prac- 
3 tical instructions for the prevention and cure of De- 
formity ‘of Children by Mr. Sheldrake which appear in the 
Number of ‘ The Monthly Gazette of Health,’ (158) published 
on the First Instant, merit the serious attention of parents of a 
young family. The full account of the extraordinary Trance 
pear Cambridge, by Dr. Haveland, &c.; in the same Number, 
remarks on the late Trial of Cooper rersus Wakley, for a libel, 
are also very interesting. Among the Medical Intelligence, 
may be particularly noticed new and effectiml Remedies for 
Chilblains, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, Worms, Indigestion, ge- 
neral and local Debility ; and, also, Epilepsy, Wen, Scrofula, 
&c.; Exposure of the Adulteration of Wine, and the Consump- 
tive Effects of the practice of a pretended Curer of Consump- 
tion : a new Operation for Inverted Eye-lids, by — Stafford, 
Esq. ; Vaccination, as practised at the Small-Pox Hospital. A 
Number of this popular work is published on the First of every 
Month, price 1s., and may be had of all Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom. 








London; Printed and Published every Wednesday morning, 
by Witiam Lewgr, at the Office, No. 4, Wellington, 
street, Strand. " . 





